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1.  INTRODUCTION  &  SUMMARY 


The  objective  of  this  SB1R  Phase  1  study  is  to  design  an  Operations 
Monitoring  .Assistant  (OMA1  system  lor  supporting  Corps  Gd  Operations 
personnel  in  monitoring  operations  and  assessing  the  impact  of  events  on  the 
current  operations  plan. 

The  research  effort  consisted  of: 

•  Gaining  an  understanding  of  corps  level  operations  monitoring 

-  Interaction  with  Army  officers  (Active  and  retired) 

-  Study  of  Field  Manuals  and  other  pertinent  documents 

-  Study  of  scenarios 

-  Observation  of  a  Command  Post  Kxercise  (CPX) 

-  Analysis  of  other  battle  management  projects  in  ADS.  BDM,  and 
elsewhere. 

-  Identifying  desirable  features  for  an  OMA  system. 

•  Reviewing  applicable  AI  technology  such  as: 

-  Planning 

-  Representation  of  knowledge 

-  Reasoning  mechanisms  le.g..  infereneing) 

-  Knowledge- :>ased  system  control 

-  1.  ser-machine  interface 

•  Designing  an  OMA  system 

-  Plan  representations 

-  Situation  appraisal  representations 
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-  Reasoning  processes  to  note: 
--  Differences 
Opportunities 
Ri-k  situations 


-  Mixed-initiative 
—  Control 
—  I'ser  interface 

The  approach  did  not  explicitly  include  hardware  or  embedding  the  OMA  system 
into  current  or  future  Army  command  and  control  systems. 

lection  2  of  this  report,  supported  by  Appendices  A  and  B.  provides  insight 
into  the  problem  of  developing  an  OMA  system  from  both  the  G3  operations  staff 
perspective  and  the  technology  application  perspective.  Section  3  presents  the 
results  of  our  considerations  of  mapping  various  technological  constructs  onto  the 
operations  monitoring  domain,  a  design  of  an  O.MA  system.  This  design  is  meant 
to  be  a  starting  point  for  building  an  OMA  system  in  Phase  II.  using  the  typical 
AI  expert  system  building  paradigm  of  constructing  a  "bare-bones"  prototype 
and  then  evolving  it  to  a  capable  system  by  using  it  on  increasingly  complex 
simulated  operations  monitoring  problems  to  refine  and  extend  its  design.  The 
main  body  of  the  report  concludes  in  Section  4,  a  short  description  of  OMA 
system  development  plans.  Appendix  A  presents  an  abstract  scenario  situation 
used  in  our  study  and  Appendix  B  presents  summary  statements  about  the 
various  components  of  AI  planning  technology. 
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2.  OPERATIONS  MONITORING  ASSISTANT 
-  SYSTEMS  DEVELOPMENT  PROBLEM  DESCRIPTION 


The  primary  purpose  of  our  research  is  'o  provide  a  design  ior  an 
interactive  operations  monitoring  assistant  man-computer  system  for  use  at  the 
corps  level  by  the  G3  and  his  staff.  Figure  2-1  abstractly  indicates  the  major 
functions  of  concern  to  operations  monitoring.  There  are  two  major  components 
of  understanding  of  the  OMA  systems  development  problem  on  w  hich  our  design 
will  be  based.  The  first  is  understanding  the  functional  tasks  that  it  must 
perform,  or  aid  the  G3  staff  in  performing.  The  second  is  collecting  and 
understanding  the  technologies  applicable  to  performing  these  functions.  This 
chapter  is  divided  into  two  major  subsections  that  respectively  provide  insight 
into  the  problem  from  the  military  domain  perspective  and  from  the  technology 
perspective. 


Figure  2-1:  Operations  Monitoring  Concept 
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2.1  DOMAIN  PERSPECTIVE  OF  OPERATIONS  MONITORING 


Operations  monitoring  by  the  Operations  Division  of  the  Corps  G3 
Operations  Staff.  abstractly  stated,  comparing  the  current  corps'  subordinate  and 
supporting  forces'  operations  with  the  planned  operations  for  the  purpose  of 
identifying  when  changes  in  the  planned  operations  of  own  forces  should  be 
made,  as  indicated  in  Figure  2-1.  "Small  changes  would  be  initiated  by  the 
Current  Operations  Division,  while  needs  for  more  long  term  changes  might  be 
considered  by  the  Plans  Division. 

2.1.1  Breadth  of  Operations  Monitoring 

In  practice  operations  monitoring  is  an  integral  part  of  controlling  the 
current  operations  of  approximately  50.000  soldiers  and  their  15.000  vehicles  of  a 
variety  of  types,  organized  into  a  hierarchical  Corps  organization.  1  hese  corps 
resources  are  supported  by  additional  thousands  oi  personnel  and  equipment 
le.g..  Tactical  Air  Force)  and  work  in  coordination  with  adjacent  forces  (e.g.. 
other  ITS  or  NATO  corps).  The  corps  may  be  in  conflict  with  an  adversary  with 
a  third  up  to  three  or  more  times  the  corps  resources.  Thus  corps  level 
operations  monitoring  is  necessarily  comprised  of  a  complex,  multi-faceted  set  of 
activities  and  reasoning  processes. 

Major  bodies  of  facts,  knowledge  and  procedures  used  in  monitoring  and 
orchestrating  coordinated  operations  of  all  friendly  force  units  include  those  listed 
in  Table  2-1. 


2.1.2  Use  of  Planning  Information  in  Operations  Monitoring 

The  partial  list  in  Table  2-1  iudivn'es  there  is  a  myriad  of  concepts  and 
details  that  the  Operations  start'  must  have  organized  in  the  forefront  of  their 
minds,  or  immediately  available,  to  be  effective  in  monitoring  and  controlling  the 
corps  resources.  One  of  the  most  important  requirements  for  the  monitoring 
function  is  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  planning  factors  that  were  considered 
in  developing  the  current  Operations  Order,  as  indicated  in  Figure  2-2.  In 
developing  the  Operations  Order  the  Operations  stall  typically  would  consider 
the  probable  objectives,  tactics,  operations  and  style  of  command  of  units  one 
and  two  levels  below  them  (i.e..  division  and  brigade)  and  any  special  supporting 


Table  2-1:  Operations  Monitoring  Factors 


-  FAC  objectives 

-  FAC  guidelines 

-  Corps  mission  and  objectives 

-  Corps  Commander's  guidance 

—  Assumptions 
—  Constraints 
—  Special  instructions 

-  Assigned  Corps  resources 

-  Supporting  forces  (probably)  available 

-  Missions,  objectives  and  guidance  assigned 
to  next  lower  subordinate  commands 

-  Principles  of  war 

-  Objective 
—  Offensive 
—  Mass 

—  Economy  of  force 
—  Maneuver 
—  Unity  of  command 
—  Security 
—  Surprise 
—  Simplicity 

-  METT-T 

—  Mission 

-  Enemy 

-  Terrain  and  weather 

-  Troops  available 
—  Time 
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Table  2-1:  Operations  Monitoring  Factors  icont.) 


-  COCOA 

—  Critical  terrain  features 
—  Obstacles  Cover  and  concealment 
—  Observation  and  fields  of  fire 
—  Avenues  of  approach 

-  Typ  ical  TO&E  for  own  forces  and  enemy  forces 

-  Standard  tactics,  operations  and  unit  capabilities 
(e.g.,  as  contained  in  the  scores  of  field  manuals) 

-  Equipment  characteristics 

-  Current  estimates  of  actual  TOA'Es 

-  Current  estimates  of  units'  locations,  activities 
and  capabilities 

-  Current  Operations  Plan  or  Operations  Order,  current 
FRAG Os 

-  Superior,  adjacent,  subordinate  and  support  Commanders 
styles  of  operations 

-  Data  and  information  received  in  formal  reports  (e.g..  operational 
Situation  Report,  Periodic  Intelligence  Report,  Periodic  Logistics 
Report.  Personnel  Status  Report) 

-  Data  and  information  received  via  radio  command  and 
control  channels 

-  Data  and  information  attained  through  face  to  face 
meetings  and  conferences 

-  Estimation  of  engagement  outcomes 

-  Estimation  or  resupply  rates 
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units  that  may  be  expected  to  play  a  key  role  because  of  factors  special  to  the 
current  situation.  Thus,  they  may  consider,  in  detail,  the  outcome  of  what  they 
perceivt  as  likely  engagements.  However  the  purpose  of  this  planning  analysis  is 
to  ascertain  the  organic  and  supporting  resources,  and  timing,  they  should  assign 
to  specific  missions  they  specify  to  attain  the  corps'  objectives.  They  will  usually 
refrain  from  telling  the  subordinate  and  supporting  commanders  what  tactics  and 
activities  to  use  in  performing  their  assigned  missions.  However  during  execution 
they  will  expect  that  subordinate  and  supporting  forces  will  report  the  types  of 
operations  and  activities  they  are  conducting,  as  well  as  their  effectiveness  and 
results.  These  reports  combined  with  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  plan 
enable  tiie  Operations  staff  to  form  expectations  of  future  situations,  activities 
and  performance  that  expedite  the  assimilation  and  analysis  of  future  reports. 


A 

A 


Since  many  factors  are  likely  to  change  between  the  time  of  planning  and 
execution  time,  and  because  the  subordinate  commander  will  have  more  detail 
about  his  operational  environment  and  his  own  personal  style,  many  activities  are 
likely  to  occur  at  division  and  brigade  levels  that  were  not  explicitly  planned  or 
considered  by  the  corps  Operations  staff. 

Thorough  planning  analysis  leads  to  a  "working  plan"  that  is  only  partially 
recorded  on  greaseboards.  clipboards,  maps,  and  computer  files.  The  "working 
plan"  is  integrated  in  the  Operations  staff's  heads  in  accordance  with  their 
understanding  of  the  hierarchy  of  goals,  constraints  and  plans;  and  the  myriad  of 


planning  factors  considered  in  arriving  at  the  current  plan.  The  "working  plan  ” 
needs  to  accommodate  the  I’S  doctrine  of  flexibility  and  delegation  of  authority 
to  the  on-scene  commander.  Thus  the  "working  plan''  in  the  Corps  G3 
Operations  Division  must  itself  be  flexible  and  adaptive  to  the  own  force,  enemy, 
and  natural  environments:  especially  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  subordinate 
commanders.  Monitoring  data,  as  it  arrives,  is  assimilated  and  evaluated  against 
this  "working  plan."  The  data  and  its  implications  need  to  be  evaluated  against 
such  things  as  higher  level  goals,  higher  commanders'  guidance  and  concepts  of 
operations,  principles  of  war.  and  high  level  models  of  combat  engagements  (e.g., 
heuristic  models,  Lanchester  type  models),  rather  than  just  ascertaining  if  an 
activity  is  "‘rigidly”  adhering  to  a  specific  tactic  or  specified  process. 

The  corps  operations  monitoring  function  is  data  driven:  data  is  obtained 
from  various  reports,  meetings,  higher  directives,  etc.  Since  many  "unexpected” 
operations  are  likely  to  occur,  by  both  enemy  and  friendly  subordinate  units, 
operations  monitoring  stall  need  to  deduce  from  the  arriving  data  both  what 
types  of  tactics  and  activities  are  being  executed,  and  how  effective  they  are  in 
achieving  the  goals  of  the  unit  involved  and  those  of  the  parent  units  up  to  EAC. 
For  example,  suppose  a  brigade  "unexpectedly”  reports  to  its  division 
commander,  with  an  information  copy  to  corps,  that  it  is  crossing  a  rivet  that  has 
only  one  fordable  position  (which  the  brigade  is  using)  to  control  a  terrain  strong 
point  overlooking  a  potential  enemy  division  size  avenue  of  approach.  The  corps 
operations  staff  would  perform  their  own  evaluations  to  estimate  how  well  this 
brigade  operation  supports  the  division  objective,  and  in  turn  the  corps  and  EAC 
objectives.  They  would  consider  the  opportunities  presented  for  division,  corps 
and  EAC;  the  risk  that  may  accrue  to  the  brigade,  division,  and  corps;  and  any 
additional  resources  that  may  need  to  be  assigned  to  either  exploit  opportunities 
or  protect  the  involved  units  (i.e..  whether  they  should  alter  their  plan).  If  their 
analysis,  whether  heuristic  or  aided  by  various  closed  form  or  simulation  models, 
indicates  that  the  brigade  activity  is  in  support  of  all  superior  units'  objectives 
and  does  not  violate  any  constraints  or  the  commander  s  guidance,  then  no  alert 
or  change  of  plans  would  be  initiated.  If.  however,  they  estimate  that  the  brigade 
is  in  little  danger,  and  can  easily  block  the  enemy  division's  avenue  of  approach, 
and  the  adjacent  advance  friendly  division  is  further  forward  than  had  been 
anticipated  for  this  time,  then  they  could  decide  to  initiate  a  flanking  maneuver 
against  the  enemy  division  anticipated  to  become  stalled  in  the  avenue  of 
approach  leading  to  the  river  crossing. 
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2.1.3  Data  Flow  and  Analysis 


Data  for  operations  monitoring  is  contributed  by  large  numbers  of  soldiers 
on  the  battlefield  that  channel  their  information  into  the  G3  Operations  staff 
and  or  directly  to  subordinate  commanders  and  their  staffs.  In  particular  each 
part  of  the  start  organization  ie.g.,  Gl.  G2.  G3.  Gl.  Go.  special  staff 

organizations ,  officers  (FSCOORD.ADA.AVN.ALO.C-E.ENGR))  (see  Figure  2-3), 
subordinate  commands  and  supporting  forces  are  responsible  for  providing 
current  status  and  activities  information  to  the  G3  Operations  staff.  Additionally 
higher  commands  and  National  intelligence  organizations  filter  and  provide 
information  pertinent  to  operations  monitoring  in  the  corps  area.  All  these 
'ources  may  offer  their  information  periodically  or  when  they  think  it  is  probably 
needed,  and  respond  to  direct  requests  for  additional  information.  Much  of  the 
tactical  operations  data  comes  into  the  G3  Operations  staff  via  C2  radio  circuits 
and  personal  visits.  However  a  great  deal  of  information  also  comes  into  the 
'•orps  Headquarters  staff  areas  to  which  it  is  functionally  most  pertinent,  filtered 
by  staff  officers  there  and  then  elements  of  it  communicated  to  G3  Operations. 

Thus  operations  monitoring  is  a  process  that  is  continuously  collecting  and 
processing  data  on  all  aspects  of  the  war  within  the  corps  area  of  responsibility, 
analyzing  it  for  tactical  implications  and  alerting  the  OPS  duty  officer  when 
changes  should  be  made  or  the  need  is  anticipated,  both  for  exploiting 
opportunities  and  for  preventing  undesirable  effects  that  may  be  caused  by  the 
enemy  or  environmental  events.  The  evaluation  of  tactical  opportunities  and  risk 
situations  must  consider  the  effects  of  all  perceived  characteristics  of  the  forces 
and  environment  involved,  not  just  the  major  elements  of  maneuver  and  fire 
support.  Factors  such  as  arrival  of  key  personnel  at  critical  points  on  the 
battlefield,  personnel  fatigue,  unit  readiness,  esprit,  engineers  availability,  and 
; : : o ’ i r i ’ ~  of  -upper'  material  in  "apply  pin  addition  to  "mainline  items  like 
munitions  and  POL)  may  in  certain  tactical  situations  be  heavily  weighted 
factors  in  operations  monitoring  decisions. 

2.1.4  Simultaneous  Evolution  of  Planning,  Execution  and  Monitoring 

A  corps  level  plan  is  an  evolving  entity.  It  is  basically  a  hierarchical 
assignment  of  resources  to  objectives  for  varying  time  intervals  with  explicitly 
stated  and  implied  attendant  constraints  and  guidelines.  In  many  scenario 


DTE  2:  Direct  access  to  the  commander  as  a  personal  staff  officer  as  required.  The 
and  the  SJA,  by  regulation  (AR  20-1  and  AR  27-1),  will  be  members  of  the  per- 
nal  group. 

DTE  3:  Also  subordinate  unit  commander.  (SOURCE. 


FM  101-5) 


DTE  4:  Provided  by  Air  Force. 


Figure  '2-3:  Corps  >talf --  Operations  Monitoring 
Information  Sources 
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situations  of  interest,  part  of  a  plan  may  be  executed  while  other  parts  of  the 
plan  are  still  being  formulated.  The  plan  is  not  developed  at  a  uniform  level  of 
detail  in  all  its  parts.  Sometimes  lower  level  parts  of  the  plan,  that  are  ahead  in 
the  planning  execution  of  the  overall  plan,  affect  the  evolving  plan  (in  other 
parts)  at  higher  levels  of  aggregation.  Thus  an  overall  common  appreciation  of 
the  plan  goals,  guidelines  and  constraints  are  necessary  for  a  good  evolving  plan, 
rather  than  just  a  rigid  specification  of  resource  allocation  and  associated 
deterministic  parameter  values  and  value  intervals.  The  data  driven  monitoring 
system  must  at  times  interpret  the  meaning  of  arriving  data  in  the  context  of  an 
understanding  of  the  goals,  commander's  guidance,  constraints  .  and  principles  of 
war. 


W  hi le  a  plan  is  being  monitored,  some  of  its  components  may  be  specified 
rather  rigidly  with  definite  parameters  being  required  to  be  maintained  within 
specified  limits.  The  on-scene  person  in  charge  will  need  the  freedom  to  interpret 
and  infer  appropriate  parameter  value  intervals  for  other  plan  components.  This 
interpretation  and  inferencing  may  be  done  purely  heuristicallyf  mos:  commonly  ) 
or  may  include  the  use  of  plan  evaluation  aids  (e.g..  combat  models).  Thus 
constraint  checking  mechanisms  for  specified  goals  are  being  considered  together 
with  mechanisms  for  specifying  '‘soft”  goals,  associated  guidelines  ard  constraints 
for  sub-parts  of  the  overall  plan;  all  in  consonance  with  the  apriori  common 
appreciation  of  the  overall  plan  goals,  guidelines  and  constraints.  The  evaluator 
should  perform  his  evaluations  from  the  perspectives  of  several  echelon  levels. 
Does  the  data  indicate  whether:  1)  any  of  his  subordinates  are  in  trouble  or  have 
an  opportunity  for  exploitation?  2)  his  own  force  echelon  is  in  trouble  or  has  an 
opportunity?  3)  the  next  higher  echelon  is  in  trouble  or  has  an  opportunity? 

(  orps  plans  are  monitored  within  the  contexts  of  many  different  echelons, 
funcr ion>.  and  -tali  perspectives,  (ioals  at  all  echelon  levels  are  not  precisely 
understood,  as  viewed  from  another  level  in  the  hierarchy.  Prescribed  activities 
to  attain  goals  are  purposely  not  sharply  defined,  leaving  lower  on-scene 
commanders  flexibility  to  adjust  to  changes  in  the  enemy,  environment,  and  own 
forces  as  the  changes  occur.  This  flexibility  also  provides  flexibility  to  each 
commander  as  to  what  he  thinks  should  be  reported  to  other  commanders  and 
among  the  various  staffs. 
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2.1.5  Efficient  Operations  Monitoring  Provides  a 
Force  Multiplier  Effect 

Operations  monitoring  is  more  complex  than  just  deducing  from  data 
whether  or  not  all  units  are  successfully  performing  prescribed  tactics  and 
activities  written  in  a  specified  plan.  If  it  is  done  t-xperny  and  etficiently.  then 
there  is  a  greater  potential  for  the  friendly  units  to  act  inside  of  the  enemy's 
"detect-decide-act  cycle,  and  thereby  wain  a  force  multiplier  effect.  For 
instance,  in  the  example  in  Section  2.1.2  above  the  adjacent  division  can  go 
immediately  on  the  offensive  (one  of  the  principles  of  war  I  rather  than 
maintaining  the  original  plan  of  gaining  it's  originally  assigned  area  objective  and 
defending  for  an  interval  of  time.  That  plan  would  have  required  vet  another 
force  to  successfully  engage  the  enemy  division  in  the  same  time  interval:  the 
friendly  brigade  in  defense  against  the  advancing  enemy  division  being  judged  a 
standoff  (the  attacker  having  an  approximately  3:1  advantage).  Experience, 
orderly  knowledge,  training  and  technological  support  are  all  needed  to  achieve 
the  efficient,  effective  operations  monitoring  required. 

2.1.0  Significant  Desired  Features  for  an  OMA  System 

The  material  presented  in  the  preceding  subsections  is  based  on  studies  of 
several  Army  Field  Manuals,  particularly  FM  100-5  "Operations”,  and  FM  101-5 
"Staff  Organization  and  Operations  ':  analysis  of  operations  and  a  scenario 
compiled  by  the  l".S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College  (CGSC) 
Reference  3  .  discussions  of  the  abstract  scenario  in  the  OMA  proposal  (described 
in  Appendix  A),  observations  and  discussions  during  the  Crested  Eagle  Command 
Post  Exercise  (CPX)  at  Ft.  Lewis,  and  interactions  with  several  retired  L.S. 
Army  officers.  The  following  features  are  deduced  as  being  desirable  in  an 
Operations  Monitoring  -upport  '•ystem  li.e..  an  Operations  Mon’forit.g  Assist  an* 
i OMA)).  The  OMA: 

L)  Should  be  a  mixed  initiative  soldier-machine  system  (i.e..  a  soldier- 
machine  system  in  which  either  the  soldier  or  the  machine  can  lead  the 
operations  monitoring  process,  as  the  -oldier  desires). 


2)  Notes  changes  in  status  or  activities  previously  planned  or  reported  by 
subordinate  or  supporting  forces  and  alerts  the  03  ot  ignittcant 
changes. 

3)  Does  goals-ronstraints  analysis  when  significant  changes  occur:  and  posts 
consequences  on  own  and  enemy  forces  (e.g..  by  using  appropriate 
heuristic  or  operations  research  models  of  potential  engagements). 

4)  should  identify  opportunity  and  risk  situations  in  a  timely  manner. 

5)  Provides  explanations  and  justifications  of  its  alerts,  and  of  its 
opportunities  and  risks  notifications. 

6)  Presents  status  information  at  various  organizational  and  mission 
function  levels. 

7)  Supports  the  "detect-decide"  part  of  the  "detect-decide-act  cycle  in  a 
timely  manner. 


2.2  TECHNOLOGY  PERSPECTIVE  OF  OPERATIONS 
MONITORING 

The  field  of  operations  research  (OR)  has  long  studied  and  contributed  to 
technical  support  of  command  and  control  of  tactical  forces  resulting  in  a  number 
of  tools  including: 

•  "'etisor  capability  models 

•  Resource  assignment  algorithms 

•  Queuing  models 

•  Route  selection  procedures 


•  Movement  models 


•  Terrain  masking  calculations 

•  Weapons  effects  models 

•  Logistics  models 

•  Communication  network  models 

•  Combat  engagement  models 

-  Force  ratio  guidelines 

-  Lanchester  equations 

-  Monte  Carlo  simulation  models  such  as  CORDIM'M  and 
CORB AX 

•  Statistical  analysis  packages 

L  hese  OR  tools  are  useful  in  planning  operations,  but  typically  require  expert 
operations  analysts  to  use  them  individually,  and  as  a  set.  These  types  of  toois 
continue  to  be  developed  and  refined  for  planning  of  tactical  operations.  Most  of 
them  are  not  used  during  operations:  (that  is.  for  operations  monitoring). 

This  study  recognizes  the  importance  and  utility  of  such  OR  tools  but 
concentrates  on  the  technologies  within  the  AI  field.  However  it  is  the  intent  of 
the  ONL-V  system  design  in  Section  3  to  use  the  most  pertinent  forms  of 
knowledge  to  perform  the  operations  monitoring  functions:  a  knowledge-based 
system  (rather  than  a  (single)  expert  system)  is  described  that  makes  use  of  OR. 
AI  and  human  forms  of  knowledge.  This  section  does  not  explore  OR  or  human 
analysis  and  reasoning  explicitly,  but  concentrates  on  AI.  AI  techniques  can  he 
used  to  control,  run  and  interpret  OR  models,  and  to  call  on  the  soldier's  intellect 
when  need' 


The  -mldier-machine  OMA  system  supporting  the  command  and  control 
functions  described  in  Section  2.1  above  must  perform  the  following  functions: 


•  (  oi.ee t .  filter,  collate  and  display  data  from  sources. 

•  Indicate  deviations  from  plans. 
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•  Alert  the  decision  maker  to  opportunities  and  risks. 

•  Justify  the  aiert. 

•  Evaluate  ipertiall  plans. 

•  Justify  and  explain  the  evaluation. 

•  Provide  basis  for  formulating  and  disseminating  a  FRAGO. 


A I  techniques  may  be  applied  to  aid  in  performing  each  of  these  functions. 

Most  of  the  preceding  functions  have  been  addressed  in  the  AI  area  of 
planning,  but  only  to  a  modest  degree,  and  little  has  been  done  directly  in  the 
area  of  plan  execution  monitoring,  (i.e..  operations  monitoring).  Appendix  B 
presents  an  overview  of  AI  planning  technology  that  serves  as  a  basis  for  the 
0.\LA  system  design  in  Section  3:  the  reader  is  encouraged  to  read  the  Appendix 
now  since  most  of  the  pertinent  technology  overview  is  there  rather  than  in  this 
short  subsection.  Of  particular  importance  to  operations  monitoring  are  plan 
representation,  situation  representation  and  reasoning  about  their  differences  and 
implications.  Reference  4  presents  a  group  of  papers  and  survey  on  knowledge 
representation  issues  that  also  provide  important  insights  for  the  OMA  system 
design. 

Brachman  and  Levesque's  bibliography  survey  4  characterizes  the  various 
methods  of  representation  into: 

•  Procedural  representations 

•  Forma!  logic-based  representations 

•  Structured  object  representations  i  frames) 

•  Associational  representations  (networks) 

•  Other  representations 


"Other  includes  use  of  more  than  one  of  the  previously  listed  types  in  a  system. 
We  believe  the  above  list  should  be  extended  to  include  model-based 
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representations  such  as  used  in  the  OR  models  previously  mentioned  and  also 
being  developed  by  Ai  researcners  for  applications  such  as  diagnosis  of  equipment 
and  systems  (e.g..  see  Reference  5). 

The  hardware  technology  for  an  OMA  system  is  not  addressed  in  this  Phase 
I  feasibility  design  study.  The  correct  application  of  -date  of  the  art  software 
techniques  is  the  major  concern  in  designing  and  building  an  ONLA  system. 
Several  hardware  systems  exist  which  can  adequately  support  the  OMA  software. 

2.2.1  Mixed-Initiative  System  Technology  for  OMA 

AI  systems  usually  work  in  one  of  four  interaction  modes  with  a  human: 

•  Autonomous  (e.g..  robot)  —  the  human  prescribes  task  and  turns  the 
machine  on:  the  machine  does  the  task. 

•  Consultation  'e.g.,  medical  diagnosis  and  treatment)  —  the  human 
supplies  data  about  subject  and  tests:  the  machine  does  the  diagnosis  and 
suggests  the  treatment. 

•  Partitioned  tasks  (e.g..  image  interpreter  workstation)  —  the  human  does 
what  he  does  best,  such  as  complex  pattern  recognition,  spatial 
relationships:  the  machine  does  tasks  it  does  best,  such  as  segmentation, 
mensuration,  tiling  data,  cross  referencing. 

•  Mixed-initiative  (e.g..  operator  aiding  systems)  --  the  human  and  machine 
jointly  reason  and  control,  with  one  or  the  other,  performing  tasks  as  the 
operators  work  load,  focus  of  attention  and  desires  dictate. 

I  he  desired  features  listed  at  the  end  of  Section  2.1  clearly  indicate  that  the 
OMA  system  should  be  a  mixed-initiative  system. 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  system  should  employ  multiple  types  of 
representation:  frames  for  status  of  hierarchically  organized  units,  and  for 
hierarchical  mission  goais  assigned  to  the  units:  procedural  knowledge  for  such 
things  as  checking  constraints,  prioritizing  the  order  of  frame  slot  filling,  and 
deciding  among  candidate  slot  fillers:  a  mixture  of  procedural  networks  and 


framt-s  for  characterizing  sequences  of  actions  of  units  and  interrelationships 
among  these  actions  and  units;  and  model-based  reasoning  for  estimating 
outcomes  of  potential  engagements. 

Although  no  substantive  examples  of  monitoring  systems  for  complex 
operations  have  oeen  mbit  and  demonstrated,  the  individual  technologies  have 
been  developed  for  plan  representation:  situation  and  activity  representation; 
data  collection,  collation  and  display;  recognizing  significant  events  that  can  be 
characterized  in  terms  of  specified  characterization  features  of  the  objects  of 
interest  (e.g..  own  force  units,  enemy  units,  terrain,  weather);  deducing  potential 
consequents  of  significant  events:  alerting  soldiers;  explaining  and  justifying 
'■valuation  conclusions:  and  accepting  interruptions  and  re-direction  from  the 
soldier.  Rather  than  discussing  these  technologies  somewhat  generically  in  this 
section.  we  will  provide  needed  insight  in  the  following  OMA  system  design 
section. 

2.2.2  OMA  System  Development  Environment  Technology 

The  OMA  system  when  completely  developed  and  fielded  will  need  to  fit 

into  the  hardware,  software  and  communications  environment  at  that  time.  It 

will  need  to  interact  closely  with  the  planning  system  and  command  and  control 

systems,  such  as  (perhaps)  the  Maneuver  Control  System.  However,  to 

demonstrate  feasibility  the  emphasis  should  now  be  on  developing  the  system  in  a 

good  development  environment.  A  machine,  such  as  Symbolics  or  SL’N-III  that 

robustly  supports  Common  LISP  software  development,  should  be  used. 

Assumptions  that  plan  and  monitoring  data  that  can  be  communicated  easily 

into  the  OMA  system  data  bases  should  be  made;  although  some  considerations 

must  be  made  for  accomodating  protocols  and  formats  of  data  in  current  and 

> 

future  -talus  report  ami  (  '  system-.  1>MA  map  am:  feature  data,  ami  other 
static  data  bases. 

The  specific  software  environment  that  should  be  chosen  for  building  what 
will  become  a  complex  knowledge  based  (KB)  system  is  more  complex.  Several 
expert  system  building  environments,  or  shells,  have  been  developed  and  are 
being  highly  touted  by  the  companies  that  sell  them,  and  many  government 
program  managers  alike.  However,  there  is  controversy  about  the  applicability  of 
the  current  (but  evolving)  system  to  the  development  of  large  complex  Al 
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systems.  The  following  quote  from  the  Errnan.  Lark  and  Hayes-Roth  paper 
Reference  f>  .  "Engineering  Intelligent  Systems:  Progress  RcDort  on 
"ABE.  1  summarizes  some  problems  with  using  these  current  tools: 

"Most  people  now  perceive  a  gap  between  what  the  intelligent  systems 
technology  should  be  able  to  do  and  what  can  be  done  today.  While  the 
technology  holds  great  promise,  it  cannot  yet  supply  solutions  readily  for  many  of 
the  problems  for  which  it  should  be  applicable.  Today,  that  technology  transfers 
from  research  environments  to  applications  chiefly  through  knowledge  engineering 
tools.  Prominent  examples  of  these  are  the  commercial  products  .ART  (from 
Inference  Corp.),  KEE  (from  Intellicorp).  KnowledgeCraft  (from  Carnegie  Group), 
and  S.l  (from  Teknowledge).  These  tools  incorporate  the  best  methods  of 
applied  artificial  intelligence,  and  they  reflect  some  of  the  best  techniques  for 
building  expert  systems.  However,  these  tools  currently  have  several  weaknesses. 
Generally,  they  reflect  the  small-scale  and  isolated  nature  of  the  applications  that 
motivated  the  tools.  Specifically,  the  major  problems  include  the  following: 


•  The  best  current  tools  are  monolithic,  single-purpose  software  packages. 
Hence  they  are  hard  to  extend  or  apply  beyond  their  current  range  of 
applications.  They  are  also  difficult  to  integrate  with  conventional  data 
processing  and  computer  technologies. 

•  The  tools  provide  capabilities  that  are  low-level.  Vlost  applications 
require  the  user  to  build  a  solution  structure  on  top  of  those  primitive 
capabilities.  This  design  and  implementation  work  is  expensive  and 
time-consuming,  and  requires  a  skilled  and  experienced  knowledge 
engineer. 

•  Lite  tools  support  a  limited  variety  of  data  types  and  inference  schemes. 

•  The  inference  schemes  in  current  tools  are  built-in  and  practically  hard¬ 
wired. 

•  Current  tools  do  not  support  large-scale  applications. 


1  VBE  is  a  trademark  of  Teknowledee,  [nr. 
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•  The  tools  have  oeen  designed  exclusively  tor  uniprocessor 
implementations. 

•  The  tools  have  not  been  designed  in  a  way  that  makes  them  easy  to  port 
to  alternative  new  machines." 


Because  of  problems  such  as  these  we  have  found  at  ADS  that  expert 
programmers  frequently  drop  out  of  the  shell  into  the  more  flexible  LISP  or  C 
environments  when  the  shell  constructs  or  inferencing  mechanisms  don  t  directly 
provide  the  required  capability.  This  helps  to  quickly  achieve  a  working 
feasibility  model  with  most  of  the  desired  features  included  in  a  "bare-bones 
way.  However,  whether  less  expert  knowledge  engineers  fas  distinguished  trom 
expert  Al  computer  scientists)  can  efficiently  and  accurately  continue  the  growth 
of  the  system  into  a  robust,  large  KB  system  without  higher  level  tools,  such  as 
those  the  tool  manufacturers  are  trying  to  produce,  is  still  an  open  issue.  There 
will  be  trade-off  decisions  to  be  made  between  the  fidelity  of  the  model  produced, 
and  the  ease  of  doing  the  development  work.  The  decision  to  use  a  high  level 
tool  such  as  the  ones  mentioned  in  the  quote  above  an  advanced  tool,  or  stay 
with,  say,  Common  LISP,  should  be  made  at  the  time  the  system  build  starts. 
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3.  OMA  SYSTEM  DESIGN 


The  operations  monitoring  concept  was  discussed  in  Section  2.1  and 
abstractly  represented  in  Figure  2-1.  This  section  examines  that  concept  in  more 
detail  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  conceptual  design  of  a  corps  level  mixed- 
initiative  OMA  system.  At  the  technical  heart  of  such  a  system  there  must  be 
workable  representations  of  the  current  plan,  and  the  current  and  expected 
situations;  and  reasoning  mechanisms  to  recognize  from  incoming  data  deviations 
from  the  current  known  plan,  and  to  also  identify  opportunity  and  risk  situations 
that  were  not  necessarily  anticipated  or  contained  in  the  current  plan. 
Additionally  there  must  be  data  input  capabilities  and  efficient  soldier-machine 
interaction  capabilities.  (Note:  We  believe  that  with  a  successful  soldier- 
computer  OMA  system,  it  will  still  be  desirable  for  many  years  to  come  to  have 
'he  system  embedded  in  the  maps,  overlays,  clipboards  and  greaseboard  status 
displays  environment  used  now).  Following  subsections  address  these  system 
design  issues  in  turn. 

3.1  OMA  SYSTEM  OVERVIEW 

Figure  3-1  presents  the  concept  in  Figure  2-1  in  more  detail,  from  an  OMA 
system's  perspective  rather  than  the  military  functions  perspective  of  Section  2.1. 
We  assume  that  the  OMA  system  will  be  closely  associated  with  the  corps  plan 
generation  and  evaluation  (PG&E)  system  when  they  are  all  developed.  In 
particular,  we  assume  the  formal  OP  PLAN  or  OP  ORDER  and  FRAG  orders 
will  be  available  and  that  the  plan  generation  and  evaluation  Knowledge  Sources 
KNi)  and  engagement  effectiveness  models  and  their  data  bases  that  were  used  in 
'tif  planning  process,  wiii  be  available  for  use  by  the  0\L\  system.  If  they  are 
not.  available  and  easy  to  use  during  the  Phase  II  effort  we  will  rely  on  the  soldier 
to  generate  appropriate  plan  elements  and  the  soldier-machine  system  to  use 
high-level  abstract  evaluation  schemes  of  proposed  new  plan  elements.  To 
further  focus  on  the  0\L\  problem  we  also  assume  that  on-line  input  monitoring 
data  will  be  available  in  the  correct  formats  and  that  (prompted)  manual  input  of 
other  required  data  will  be  acceptable;  at  least  through  our  Phase  II  development 
of  an  OMA  system.  Thus,  for  our  Phase  II  feasibility  0\L\  system  model,  we 
will  concentrate  primarily  on  the  internal  representations  and  reasoning 
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Maps,  overlays,  menus 
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Figure  3-1:  OMA  System  Overview 


mechanisms  required  for  an  ONLA  system. 


The  user,  who  can  be  any  of  the  staff  officers,  will  interact  with  the  OMA 
system  through  the  user  interface.  This  user  interface  will  probably  consist  of 
two  CRT  s,  one  color  and  one  black  and  white.  The  color  will  have  terrain  and 
feature  overlay  capaoiiities.  as  well  as  alphanumeric  displays.  1  he  biack  and 
white  will  be  used  primarily  for  input-output  via  menus,  tables,  graphics,  and  so 
forth.  In  later,  mature  models  of  the  OMA  system,  user  models  will  be  provided 
so  that  when  a  staff  officer,  say  the  G4.  is  using  the  system,  the  user  model  will 
more  efficiently  provide  information  of  interest  to  logistics  considerations.  The 
user  can  enter  changes  to  plans.  FRAG  orders,  changes  in  the  constraints,  or 
concept  of  operations,  situation  update  information  and  system  control  directives. 
The  user  interface  will  direct  this  type  of  data  and  control  instructions  to  the 
proper  areas  and  files  within  the  OMA  system. 

There  are  two  major  dynamic  data  base  areas  within  the  system.  One  is  to 
keep  a  current  evolving  situation  appraisal*  '  other  is  a  current  formal 
operations  order  and  FRAG  order  and  mso  a  current  working  plan  that  the 
soldiers  and  machine  most  frequently  use  in  monitoring  the  operations. 

There  are  two  major  types  of  reasoning  continually  being  conducted  in  the 
system.  One  is  comparing  the  current  evolving  situation  appraisal  with  the 
current  operations  order  or  FRAG  order  to  determine  whether  the  soldier  and 
planning  system  should  be  alerted  for  re-planning.  The  second  analysis  area  is 
for  identifying  situations  in  the  battle  environment  that  provide  opportunities  for 
own  forces  and  also  situations  that  provide  opportunities  to  the  enemy  and  risk 
to  own  forces.  Explanations  and  justifications  will  also  have  to  be  generated  for 
any  alert  o,  notification  of  opportunities  and  risks  that  are  given  to  the  soldier. 

The  oat  a  bases  aim  reasoning  within  these  three  major  area.-  of  'he  OMA 
system  are  supported  by  static  data  that  does  not  change  frequently  during  the 
course  of  the  corps  operation  and  various  knowledge  bases  that  can  be  used  in 
analyzing  the  data  and  potential  plans  for  responding  to  opportunities  and  risks. 

In  a  tactical  options  generations  study  previously  done  at  .ADS  7  it  was 
concluded  that  the  decision  maker  and  his  staff  typically  do  several  functions  at 
essentially  the  same  time  with  frequent  mental  and  procedural  jumping  trom  one 
type  of  analysis  'o  another.  Figure  d-2  indicates  the  type  of  analysis  that  the 


figure  d-'J :  Planning  and  Monitoring 
Functional  Environment 


decision  maker  and  its  staff  performed  in  this  "helter-skelter"  manner.  The  last 
two  boxes  on  the  right,  monitoring  and  plan  modification,  have  been  added  for 
this  report.  Note  that  the  order  from  left  to  right  of  these  boxes  is  the  same 
order  as  recommended  in  making  the  commander's  estimate  of  the  situation. 
The  decision  maker  does  these  activities  in  a  cyclical  way  to  start  with,  from  left 
to  right;  for  easy  problems,  that  is  sufficient.  For  more  complex  decision 
problems,  it  appears  that  he  and  the  staff  need  to  get  a  deep  working 
understanding  ot  ml  ‘dements  of  the  problem  area  from  data  a;ialv<is  through 
plan  implementation  considerations.  We  feel  that  'his  environment  Mil  have  to 
be  extended  to  include  the  last  two  areas  of  analysis  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  the 
operations  monitoring  job  correctly  in  difficult  situations. 


PLAN 

MODIFICATION 
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3.2  PLAN  REPRESENTATION 


3.2.1  OP  PLAN,  OP  ORDER,  FRAG  ORDER  Representations 

Tilt*  operations  plan  and  operations  order  have  a  definite  lormat  with 
definite  content  for  each  paragraph  and  a  definite  order  tor  the  annexes  that 
support  the  plan  with  rationale  and  specific  data.  The  0\L\  system  will  contain 
a  verbatim  copy  of  the  OP  PLAN  and  or  OP  ORDER.  An  efficient  editor  will  be 
included  to  enable  finding  any  part  of  the  plan  or  type  of  data  efficiently.  When 
changes  are  issued,  the  editor  can  also  be  used  to  edit  the  system  s  stored  plan. 

Similarly.  FRAG  orders  will  also  be  written  into  the  system  verbatim, 
however,  since  these  FRAG  orders  are  not  necessarily  well  formatted,  a  soldier 
will  interact  with  the  system  to  enter  information  and  change  the  working  plan 
to  retire'  the  FRAG  order  directive. 

The  OOB  and  other  descriptive  data  contained  in  the  OP  ORDER  annexes 
and  arriving  FRAG  orders  wiil  be  edited  and  transferred  into  the  appropriate  tiles 
within  the  static  and  dynamic  knowledge  and  data  bases  of  the  OMA  system. 
Additionally  specific  constraints  inferred  from  the  Commander  s  guidance  and 
other  pertinent  directives  will  be  extracted  and  specifically  instantiated  into  rules 
attached  to  the  appropriate  pertinent  slots  within  the  plan,  situation,  and 
activities  representations.  If  generic  rules  that  can  be  modified  to  represent  the 
current  orders  are  not  available,  then  a  rule  can  be  invoked  to  notify  the  soldier 
when  the  pertinent  slot  is  accessed  later  during  operations  monitoring,  if  the 
soldier  so  indicates  his  desire. 


3.2.2  Working  Plan  Representation 

The  operations  monitoring  staff  and  OMA  computer  system  will  need  to 
spend  considerable  effort  getting  the  formal  operations  plan  into  working  plan 
form  so  that  when  operational  data  arrives  they  can  quickly  perform  the  required 
analysis  and  deductions.  We  propose  filling  in  the  working  plan  in  the  format 
indicated  in  Figure  3-3.  The  basic  concept  indicated  in  the  figure  is  that  at  any 
point  in  time  the  corps  resources  are  all  engaged  in  a  set  of  activities  tor  specific 
purposes  and  that  at  a  later  time  they  should  be  engaged  in  other  activities  to 
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Plan  Execution 
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new 


Tactical  Analysis 

•  Resources 

•  Goals 

•  Tactical  Actions 

•  Constraints 


Force  Laydown 

•  Unit  position 

•  Unit  status 

•  Terrain 


Plan 

•  Concept  of  Operations 

•  Sequence  of  Tactical 
Actions 

•  Justifications 


Tactical  Analysis 

•  Resources 

•  Goals 

•  Tactical  Actions 

•  Constraints 


Force  Laydown 

•  Unit  position 

•  Unit  status 

•  Terrain 


Figure  3-3:  Plan:  A  Statement  ot‘  Activities  for  Changing 
Tactical  Situations 


achieve  new  goals.  Thus,  the  plan  is  simply  the  delineation  of  a  sequence  of 
activities  according  to  some  concept  of  operations,  that  will  transform  the  state 
of  the  corps  entities  and  their  current  activities  into  the  desired  state  and  the 
desired  activities  to  attain  the  new  desired  goals.  Providing  justifications  for  the 
choice  of  the  new  goals  and  the  choice  of  the  sequence  of  tactical  actions  that  will 
transform  the  state  of  the  corps  from  where  it  is  to  the  new  desired  state  is 
needed  for  the  monitoring  process,  as  this  transformation  takes  place.  In 
Appendix  A  we  have  written  up  a  fairly  hish-level  description  of  the  corps-level 
scenario  that  we’ve  used  in  considering  the  issues  leading  to  this  ONIA  system 
uesign.  Figure  3-4  represents  a  graphical  depiction  of  a  plan  with  justifications 
presented  on  the  overlay  to  show  the  purpose  of  each  new  activity  for  each  of  the 
major  units  within  the  corps.  We  intend  to  develop  concurrently  these  types  of 
graphical  depictions  of  plans  together  with  internal  computer  representations  of 
plans. 
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threatens 


A  great  deal  of  knowledge  acquisition  and  knowledge  engineering  is  required 
to  develop  the  specific  formats  tor  all  of  the  types  ot  resources  in  the  corps  and 
its  supporting  forces,  and  all  of  the  concepts  of  operations,  goals,  tactical  actions, 
and  types  of  constraints  and  justifications  that  are  attendant  to  corps  operations. 
Much  of  the  data  and  reasoning  needed  are  contained  in  the  set  ot  Army  field 
manuals  available,  particularly  1  \  1  - !()()->.  "Operations  .  y.  and  f  M-100-  101-o. 

' -Staff  Organization  and  Operations Additionally,  expert  Army  planners  and 
operations  personnel  will  be  needed  to  serve  as  domain  experts.  The  locus  in  the 
Phase  II  feasibility  demonstration  system  will  be  on  maneuver  issues,  with  small 
amounts  of  efforts  in  the  areas  of  fire  support.  intelligence-EW .  combat  service 
support,  and  air  defense. 

More  insight  into  this  working  plan  representation,  with  some  examples  and 
some  detail  are  given  in  a  later  section,  following  a  discussion  of  hierarchical  plan 
execution  monitoring. 

There  will  be  numerous  frame  templates  for  various  entities  in  the  corps 
and  activity  networks  for  the  various  tactical  actions  that  can  be  performed.  A 
library  of  default  templates  and  tactical  action  procedural  networks  will  be 
developed  and  specified  for  the  particular  plan  situations  before  or  as  operations 
monitoring  begins.  This  specifying  of  actual  values  to  be  used  in  the  frames  and 
networks  will  be  an  interactive  process  with  the  soldier  providing  many  of  the 
data  entries,  and  the  computer  system  providing  consistency  checks  and  other 
types  of  constraint  checking. 

A  large  amount  of  the  constraint  checking  w'ill  be  procedural  in  nature:  but 
they  will  be  attached  to  particular  slots  on  the  frames,  or  positions  in  the 
network,  and  so  there  will  not  be  a  great  number  to  search  for  any  one  slot  filling 
application.  Tf.i-  -mould  keep  'he  -earch  time  down  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
vcstem  up. 

It  is  important  to  do  this  preconditioning  of  the  operations  monitoring 
system  before  operations  monitoring  actually  begins  for  particular  objectives  for 
two  reasons:  l)  To  get  the  working  plan  up  front  in  the  soldiers  head.  2)  To 
provide  as  quantified  a  plan  as  possible  against  which  to  measure  and  asses 
deviations  from  the  pian  when  operations  status  and  activities  data  arrives.  1  he 
initialization  exercise  will  also  indicate  to  the  soldier,  and  perhaps  to  the  machine 
system,  weaknesses  and  potential  opportunities  that  were  noticed  in  filling  on1 
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the  working  plan.  This  sets  t he  stage  for  recognizing  opportunities  to  exploit  by 
own  forces  and  potential  risk  situations  to  be  particularly  watched  for  during 
ope ra l  io n s  e xec  u  t  i o n . 


3.3  SITUATION  APPRAISAL  REPRESENTATIONS 

By  situation  appraisal  we  mean  'he  consideration  of  all  factors  of  own 
forces,  the  enemy,  and  the  environment  (e.g..  terrain,  weather!.  Thus,  it 
incorporates  the  ti2’s  estimate  of  the  enemy,  terrain  and  weather:  but  also  all 
dimensions  of  own  forces,  especially  those  dimensions  that  affect  their  capabilities 
to  perform  the  activities  being  conducted  to  achieve  their  objectives  within  the 
plan’s  -tated  time  intervals. 

The  basic  representation  for  a  situation  is  the  same  as  that  described  in  the 
previous  section  for  the  "old"  part  of  a  plan  (See  the  left  side  of  Figure  3-3):  a 
tactical  analysis  procedure  and  representation  for  the  tactical  analysis,  including 
units  or  resource*,  their  goaB  and  tactical  actions,  and  current  constraints:  and  a 
force  laydown  description,  including  units’  positions  and  status,  and  terrain 
information. 

It  is  particularly  important  to  know  when  a  unit  is  changing,  or  is  about  to 
change,  from  an  old  set  of  goals  and  activities  to  a  new  situation.  Hence,  the 
situation  representation  will  have  special  slots  to  so  indicate,  with  demons 
attached  to  "look  for"  the  specific  types  of  data  and  indicators  expected  to 
become  available  when  changes  are  made.  For  example,  if  a  SITREP  indicates 
that  an  enemy  artillery  unit  just  behind  an  enemy  armored  division,  which  has 
been  occupying  defensive  positions  in  front  of  a  friendly  mechanized  brigade  for 
12  hours,  has  initiated  laying  down  heavy  fires  on  the  two  forward  friendly 
t.dior;-  'i  •  >  - :  u :  i ' :  •  .  '  !a  a  a  uat  ion  mon-sen'  at  ion  -pecsa.  -.<>t  'or 

indicating  a  major  change  in  enemy  activity  at  the  division  level  would  be  filled 
with  the  activity  identifier.  Demons  would  be  activated  to  monitor  new  data  for 
other  attack  indicators,  such  as  increased  enemy  close  air  support  or  enemy 
helicopter  gunship  activity  against  the  friendly  brigade  and  its  supporting 
artillery.  Demons  for  other  situation  activity  states  to  which  the  enemy  may  be 
» ransitioning  might  also  be  invoked.  Multiple  potential  new  situations  would  be 
represented  until  sufficient  confirming  or  dis-confirming  data  is  accrued  and 
interpreted  to  red-ice  the  possibilities  back  down  to  one. 


We  will  have  default  tactical  action  templates  and  activity  networks,  as 
well  as  various  friendly  and  enemy  force  unit  templates,  all  described  in  later 
subsections.  These  serve  as  representations  for  sub-parts  of  the  situation 
appraisal. 

Symbolic  representations  for  terrain  strong  points  that,  tor  example, 
provide  good  observation  points  or  positions  with  good  fields  of  fire  over  potential 
enemy  avenues  of  approach  will  be  taken  from  other  .ADS  terrain  analysis  efforts. 
These  representations  of  terrain  strong  points  will  be  linked,  via  pointers,  to 
enemy  and  friendly  force  units  near  them,  that  is.  those  units  whose  areas  of 
responsibility  or  influence  contain  the  terrain  strong  points.  Avenues  of  approach 
for  various  size  units  and  traflicability  factors  will  also  be  represented  as  they  are 
in  DMA  terrain  and  terrain  feature  data  bases  and  in  other  ADS  terrain  analysis 
efforts. 

An  important  part  of  unit  status  information  is  that  which  describes  unit 
readiness  and  capability.  Each  friendly  unit  will  report  its  readiness,  and  the  G2 
will  occasionally  provide  similar  information  about  enemy  units.  This  will 
contain  a  Cl.  C2.  C3.  or  Cl  unit  rating  and  perhaps  a  break-out  of  the  rating  for 
the  units'  personnel,  training,  equipment  and  supply,  especially  if  requested.  The 
default  tactical  action  templates  will  contain  the  types  of  activities  each  type 
unit  is  expected  to  be  able  to  perform.  These  default  values  will  be  used  to 
instantiate  the  various  capabilities  a  specific  unit  possesses.  As  SITREPS  arrive 
that  indicate  degradation  in  equipment  and  supplies,  numbers  of  personnel,  or 
loss  of  specific  trained  personnel,  the  units'  readiness  and  capabilities  for  specific 
activities  will  change.  A  current  capabilities  table  will  be  maintained  for  each 
unit  for  activities  for  which  the  capabilities  values  have  changed  from  the  default 
values,  such  as  indicated  in  Table  3-1.  This  table  indicates  that  the  13  Armored 
Division  i-  capable  of  maneuver,  but  is  no  longer  manned  sufficiently  well  enough 
to  have  a  good  capability  for  offense  operations.  Its  lack  of  (engineering) 
equipment  makes  it  a  poor  candidate  for  crossing  rivers. 

3.4  HIERARCHICAL  PLAN  EXECUTION  MONITORING 

Operations  monitoring  compares  the  evolving  plans  and  situations,  as 
symbolically  represented  above,  to  find  opportunities  to  exploit  and  risks  to 
avoid. 
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Table  3-1:  Capabilities  Table 


UNIT 

READINESS 

CAPABILITY 

FACTOR 

Defense 

Attack 

River  Crossing 

13  Arm.  Div. 

personnel 

good  (C2) 

low 

good 

training 

good  (C2) 

good 

good 

equipment 

good  (C2) 

good 

low 

supply 

good  (C2) 

good 

good 

Overall 

good  (C2) 

low 

low 

The  corps  is  a  hierarchical  organization,  as  was  indicated  in  Section  2.1. 
and  the  missions  assigned  to  the  corps  typically  have  goals  and  objectives  that 
can  be  divided  into  a  hierarchy  of  goals  and  objectives  for  subordinate  units  and 
supporting  units  to  achieve.  Thus,  it  is  necessary  for  a  planning  system  and  an 
operations  monitoring  system  to  reflect  this  dual  hierarchical  structure  in 
organization  and  mission.  Figure  3-5  is  an  abstract  representation  of  a  theory  of 
hierarchical  planning  and  hierarchical  plan  execution  monitoring. 

At  the  Nth  level  (for  example,  corps  ievei)  a  superior  echelon  commander 
has  provided  the  high  level  plan  for  the  Nth  level  commander  to  carry  out  with 
his  forces  and  supporting  forces  assigned.  This  Nth  level  commander  has 
responsibility  to  assess  the  feasibility  of  the  pian  and  mission  provided  him  from 
his  superior.  He  develops  his  mission  plan  into  a  more  detailed  plan  'hat  he  teeb 
appropriately  l-e-  hb  organic  and  -importing  forces,  and  evaluates  this  expamieo 
pian  as  to  feasibility  in  terms  of  available  resources  expended,  amount  of 
resources  and  personnel  potentially  lost,  and  timing.  He  feeds  the  expected 
performance  back  up  the  chain  of  command  and  if  performance  results  are  below 
acceptable  thresholds,  then  he  should  request  more  resources,  or  a  change  in 
objectives.  Of  course,  he  cannot  make  such  recommendations  intelligently 
without  knowing  the  reference  value  system  in  which  his  superior  commander  is 
viewing  the  system.  Thus,  communications  are  required  to  have  a  common 
understanding  of  the  value  systems  and  the  weighting  among  the  various 
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N  Level  Plan  Statement 
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Figure  3-5:  Hierarchical  Plan  Hxecutiou  .Monitoring 


components  within  the  value  system.  Tin-  .'ante  type  of  planning  tnurnciion  1.- 
required  between  the  Level  N  rommanner  and  stall  and  the  level  below  him  >  t  ne 
Level  N-l  commander  and  staifl. 

The  Level  N  commander  and  stall,  in  preparing  their  expected  performance 
results  estimate,  need  to  look  at  the  results  from  at  least  three  perspeet  ive-u 
their  superior  and  his  mission,  their  own  mission,  and  the  level  below  them  and 
potentially  two  levels  below  them,  since,  in  doing  their  performance  estimates, 
they  may  study  engagement  analyses  using  tokens  for  force  sizes  two  echelons 
below  them.  They  use  these  plan  generation  and  plan  evaluation  tools  to  help 
determine  the  objectives  and  resources  for  the  subordinate  commands.  But  they 
do  not  tell  their  subordinate  commands  explicitly  how  to  attain  the  goals 
assigned  them.  The  subordinate  command  may  find  a  better  set  of  tactics  and 
activities  to  attain  the  goals  and  should  report  their  plan  backup.  However,  this 
different  set  of  activities  may  not  also  support  the  superior  echelon’s  objectives 
and  concept  of  operatic..  ,s  well  as  the  one  used  in  determining  the  objectives 
for  the  lower  echoic  .  unmandcr.  hence,  the?  commander  at  each  echelon  love: 
must  view  his  ac'  .vities  in  light  of  his  own  objectives,  his  superior-  objectives, 
and  perhaps  the  superior  above  that. 

After  operations  start,  operations  monitoring  becomes  very  similar  to  the 
plann'ng  process,  but  instead  of  using  the  performance  estimator  models  and 
constraint  checking  mechanisms  against  expected  situations,  they  are  used  for 
actual  situations  occurring  or  perceived  as  occurring.  Again,  each  level 
commander  and  his  staff  should  evaluate  performance  of  the  ongoing  operations 
in  light  of  his  perception  of  how  his  superior  commanders  would  view  the 
activities  for  their  own  objectives  and  the  constraints  within  which  they  work. 

There  is  an  assumption  in  this  theory  that  there  is  cooperation  and 
coordination  among  the  hierarchy  of  forces  in  pursuing  their  hierarchy  of 
objectives  with  the  supporting  resources  assigned.  Since  each  level  commander  is 
not  likely  to  tell  his  subordinate  commanders  explicitly  how  to  achieve  their 
assigned  objectives  with  their  assigned  resources,  it  is  incumbent  on  each  of  them 
to  keep  communicating  up  the  actual  status  of  their  unit's  capabilities  and 
existing  resources,  and  also  a  statement  of  the  activities  they  are  performing  and 
for  which  goals  they  are  performing  them.  This  type  of  information  is  required 
for  the  higher  level  commander  to  coordinate  among  the  various  forces  and  assure 
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that  an  accumulation  of  weaknesses  uoes  not  exceed  a  ri-K  threshold.  >imiiariy. 
opportunities  to  exploit  may  be  found  by  looking  across  subordinate  commander  - 
areas  of  responsibility  and  inlluenee. 

To  use  this  theory,  it  is  necessary  to  define  hierarchical  structures  and 
-ymboi-  xbmn  the  structure  to  permit  describing  t ii*-  w.riou^  plans  and  execution 
of  the  plan:  and  the  monitoring  of  the  plans  as  data  from  the  operations  comes 
into  the  monitoring  system.  figure  3-6  suggests  a  symbolic  language  and 
relationships  between  the  various  types  of  elements  represented  by  the  symbols 
for  the  internal  working  plan  representation.  The  entities  in  that  figure  refer  to 
military  units,  and  for  coordinated  operations  the  units  have  to  have  compatible 
goals  and  compatible  activities  during  common  time  intervals  of  performing  those 
activities.  Thus,  there  are  certain  consistency  requirements  for  a  pian  to  be  good 
among  trie  entities,  goals,  activities  and  time  intervals,  as  indicated  by  the 
dashed  lines  in  the  figure.  This  is  across  goals  and  activities  at  one  echelon  level, 
as  well  as  between  goais  and  activities  and  time  intervals  at  multiple  echelon 
levels. 


Because  of  the  hierarchical  nature  of  both  the  organization  and  the 
missions,  there  is  usually  a  “natural"  decomposition  into  the  next  lower  echelon 
set  of  resources,  goals,  activities  and  time  intervals. 

in  operations  monitoring  there  may  be  times  when  a  subordinate,  or  when  a 
subordinate's  subordinate,  does  activities  for  assigned  goals  that  his  superiors 
were  not  expecting  him  to  do.  If  this  unexpected  activity  is  not  reported  in  the 
cooperative  mode  mentioned  above,  then  the  operations  monitoring  system  can 
be  expected  to  receive  data  from  which  it  may  be  deduced  (using  forward 
chaining-like  reasoning)  that  an  “unplanned"  activity  is  being  performed,  but 
•  I: a'  the  ac'ivit  y  I-  in  pursuit  of  t he  aligned  goaU.  Nevertheless,  it  has  to  be 
checked  •<>  he  still  consistent  with  ail  of  the  other  goals  at  superior  levels  and 
other  activities  that  are  coordinating  in  the  same  time  intervals.  (This  process  of 
finding  whether  selected  goals  are  supported  by  the  data  will  employ  backward 
chaining-like  reasoning.)  If  the  operations  monitoring  system  is  having  difficulty 
in  assessing  why  the  activity  is  going  on.  or  what  it's  implications  may  be  if  other 
levels  are  within  the  hierarchy,  then  it  may.  of  course,  request  explanations  from 
the  lower  echelon  commanders  that  are  performing  the  activity.  However,  a 
response  to  such  a  request  may.  at  times,  take  a  considerable  amount  of  time  and 
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so  as  much  of  the  analysis  as  possible  should  be  done  in  the  passive  mode  (that 
is,  not  putting  out  a  signal  requesting  more  information). 

The  language  elements  indicated  in  Figure  3-6.  together  with  a  structured 
object-oriented  programming  environment,  such  as  SOPE  10  .  developed  at  ADS. 
should  provide  an  efficient  way  of  representing  and  storing  plans  and  monitoring 
their  execution. 

Monitoring  will  be  driven  by  data  being  reported  into  the  G3  and  by 
keeping  track  of  the  beginning  and  end  times  of  all  time  intervals  recorded  in  the 
plan.  Major  force  status  changes  will  be  reported,  and  the  projected 
consequences  of  those  changes  noted.  The  important  category  of  mission 
completion  will,  in  particular,  be  reported  to  the  soldier.  If  a  report  indicates  any 
unit  in  the  hierarchy  has  completed  a  planned  activity,  the  system  will  alert  the 
soldier  and  also  indicate  other  related  units  and  activities  impacted.  If  another 
activity  for  a  unit  is  reported  or  inferred  by  the  OMA  system,  then  deductions 
will  be  made  whether  the  planned  activity  was  completed,  aborted,  or  ever 
commenced:  and  the  results  presented  to  the  soldier,  again  with  a  list  of  related 
units  and  activities.  When  activities  to  attain  a  major  objective  of  any  unit  are 
recognized  as  being  successfully  completed,  the  soldier  will  be  notified  that  that 
mission  is  completed.  When  the  missions  of  all  subordinate  units  are  recorded  as 
completed,  the  mission  of  the  parent  unit  will  be  checked  for  completeness  and 
its  state  of  completion  reported  to  the  soldier. 

3.5  HIERARCHICAL  ACTIVITY  NETWORKS 

The  hierarchical  plan  representation  indicated  in  the  previous  section  can 
be  used  by  concentrating  on  any  one  of  the  four  elements:  entity,  goals, 
activities,  time  intervals.  Figure  3-7  indicates  a  scenario  situation  and  a  plan 
representation  for  corps  level  activity.  By  concentrating  on  activity  we  have 
easily  come  up  with  a  representation  that  lends  itself  very  well  to  graphical 
display  of  force  planned  activities.  Time  interval  information  is  left  off  in  Figure 
3-7.  but  it  could  be  easily  added  in  as  an  alphanumeric  entity  or  activity 
symbols.  This  hierarchical  decomposition  from  corps  to  its  three  divisions  to 
their  brigades  provides  an  example  of  how  the  soldier  can  interface  through  well- 
known  icons,  say.  on  the  color  CRT.  as  an  overlay  to  a  map  background.  This 
will  facilitate  time  and  distance  considerations,  provide  quick  access  to  terrain 
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Figure  3-7:  Corps  Activity  Represented  as  a  Hierarchy 
of  Activity  Networks 
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trafficability  conditions,  as  well  as  assessing  potential  support  by  supporting 
forces  such  as  held  artillery,  or  an  aviation  battalion. 

Internally,  however,  the  computer  must  have  a  representation  that  is 
compact  and  efficient  to  enter  and  retrieve  data  from  and  ’o  reason  with.  This 
will  be  achieved  through  using  a  hierarchy  of  symbols,  pointers  and  constraint 
checkers  organized  under  the  set  of  symbols  provided  in  Figure  3-t>. 

3.6  ENTITY  AND  ACTIVITY  FRAME  REPRESENTATIONS 

Large  hierarchical  structures  lend  themselves  very  well  to  representation  of 
their  elements  within  the  structure  by  frames.  Figure  3-8  presents  two  example 
frames:  one  for  corps  and  one  for  a  subordinate  division.  Entries  in  a  slot  in  a 
frame  can  represent  another  frame,  as  indicated  by  the  13th  Armor  Division, 
being  one  of  the  subordinate  units  occurring  in  the  1st  corps  frame  and  itself  a 
division  frame.  Another  advantage  to  frame  representations  for  this  type 
operations  monitoring  problem  is  that  there  are  typically  only  a  finite  number  of 
generic-type  entries  that  can  be  made  for  each  of  the  frame  slots.  Tints,  of  all  of 
the  very  large  number  of  objectives  that  might  be  pursued  by  a  corps,  there  are 
or.ly  a  few  generic-type  objectives.  In  the  context  of  a  particular  scenario,  it  is 
easy  to  specify  the  specific  candidate  objectives  likely  to  be  pursued  by  a  corps. 

Another  advantage  of  this  type  representation  is  that  when  consideration  is 
being  given  to  filling  a  slot  with  a  specific  value,  constraints  attendant  to  filling 
that  slot  are  quite  often  specific  to  the  particular  type  of  slot  entity  and  can  be 
“attached"  to  the  slot.  If  constraint  checking,  which  will  be  explained  a  little 
later,  is  used  to  determine  the  best  slot  filler,  then  it  is  often  the  case  that  the 
same  constraints  propagate  along  the  pointers  to  the  -ubordinate.  or  parent 
frame  entities.  These  desireo  coa-t  mint  propagations  have  been  facilitated  by 
frame  reference  language  (I-RLi  constructs  that  have  found  their  way  into  many 
of  the  supporting  expert  system  tool  environments.  Figure  3-h  provides  examples 
of  a  tactical  operations  template,  or  activities  template.  Again,  we  can  have  a 
library  of  templates,  of  the  generic  types  of  operations  that  corps,  divisions, 
brigades  are  likely  to  perform.  Each  of  these  generic  templates  contain  slots  that 
can  be  used  to  deal  with  commander's  guidance,  principles  of  war.  AirLand 
Battle  3000  concepts,  etc.  Again,  in  preparing  for  monitoring  the  operations  to 
come,  a  default  template  can  be  ^elected  and  specific  entries  made  for  the 
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igure  3-8:  Force  Fait  Frames 


Default  Template  Instantiated  Template 
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Figure  3-9:  Tactical  Operations  Template 

Examples  —  Default,  Instantiated 


particular  military  situation  expected  and  planned  for.  Thus,  we  can  instantiate 
templates  that  contain  a  good  deal  of  the  activity  information  expected  at  each 
echelon  level  of  a  corps  force  unit.  Analysis,  constraint  checking,  and  model- 
based  reasoning  can  be  attached  to  the  specific  slots  of  the  activity  template, 
thereby  making  OMA  system  process  control  of  the  procedures  more  efficient. 

3.7  CONSTRAINT  CHECKING 

Constraint  checking  is  quite  often  tied  to.  and  controlled,  when  examining 
specific  slot  values  within  frame  representations  of  an  entity,  or  activity.  In 
operations  monitoring,  when  we  are  looking  for  opportunities  to  exploit,  or 
situations  to  avoid,  we  must  do  essentially  a  small  plan  generation  to  find  out  if 
we  have  the  capability  to  exploit  opportunities,  or  avoid  risky  situations.  Thus, 
if  we  get  a  report  that  an  enemy  regiment  is  in  a  vulnerable  position  because  he 
is  quite  separated  from  his  parent  division,  then  we  would  like  to  explore  the 
possibility  of  performing  some  type  of  attack  against  that  regiment.  Rather  than 
asking  the  system  if  there  is  a  friendly  unit  capable  of  attacking  the  enemy 
regiment  within  a  specified  item  interval,  a  better  potential  plan  may  be 
generated  by  considering  degrees  of  acceptability  of  filling  the  force  slot  for  the 
action  of  attacking  the  enemy  regiment  within  the  specified  time  frame.  Figure 
3-10  indicates  that  it  is  possible  to  divide  the  set  of  potential  slot  fillers  into  a 
number  of  categories.  For  now.  the  best  potential  slot  filler  entities  would  be 
those  that  meet  all  of  the  constraints.  If  there  is  more  than  one  potential  slot 
filler  that  meets  all  the  hard  and  soft  constraints,  then  any  of  those  remaining 
slot  fillers  are  adequate  for  putting  into  the  slot. 

Hard  constraints  are  those  conditions  that  must  be  met  because  of  physics, 
or  hard  tactics  or  doctrinal  guidance  that  cannot  be  ignored.  Soft  constraints  are 
conditions  that  are  desirable  to  be  met.  but  are  not  necessarily  mandatory.  I  hey 
■•an  be  used  to  prioritize  alternative  resources,  or  alternative  tactical  actions. 


3.8  TEMPORAL  REASONING  FOR  CORPS,  DIVISION 
AND  BRIGADE  SIZED  ACTIONS 

Most  events  occur  over  considerable  lengths  of  time.  There  are  a  number  of 
approaches  to  handling  time  in  physical,  and  control-type  systems,  including 
event-based  and  interval-based  approaches.  It  seems  clear  that  an  interval-based 
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Figure  3-10:  Sequence  of  Constraint  Checking  for 
Desirable  Slot  Fillers 


approach  should  be  used  for  operations  monitoring  at  this  level  of  command. 
Allen  11  has  worked  out  a  calculus  of  temporal  reasoning,  using  intervals  that  is 
available  for  incorporation  into  our  system. 

3.9  OMA  SYSTEM  ARCHITECTURE  AND  CONTROL 

The  OMA  system  is  a  single  -y  - '  e rn  'hat  could  reside  on  a  single  machine, 
or  multiple  machine*.  A*  noted,  it  should  interact  with,  the  plan  generation  and 
evaluation  environment,  which  may.  indeed,  be  on  a  separate  machine.  I  lie 
structure  and.  in  particular,  the  controller  indicated  in  Figure  A- 1  1  have  been 
used  on  other  distributed,  cooperating,  expert  system  systems.  Knowledge 
sources  and  data  bases  may  all  reside  a  single  machine,  or  some  of  them  may  be 
on  remote  machines  and  when  that  knowledge  source  is  required,  the  controller 
sends,  ’hrough  the  agenda  -pace,  a  request  for  the  knowledge  source  'o  lie 
executed,  wherever  it  resides.  The  various  knowledge  sources  indicated  can  be 
quite  simple  to  very  complex.  They  can  have  dilferent  types  of  inferencing,  or 
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model-based  reasoning  capabilities.  They,  themselves,  could  be  a  blackboard 
system,  or  a  simple  procedural  system.  They  can  each  have  their  own  local 
blackboard  1’or  posting  results  that  are  useful  only  to  themselves.  Efficiency  can 
aiso  be  gained  by  permitting  knowledge  sources  to  communicate  directly  with 
other  knowledge  sources,  rather  than  going  through  a  global  blackboard  posting 
for  consideration  by  the  overall  controller. 

Planning  data  and  operations  monitoring  data  are  divided  into  two 
components:  static  knowledge  and  dynamic  knowledge.  The  static  knowledge¬ 
base  contains  those  types  of  information  that  are  fixed  relative  to  the  execution 
of  the  planning  session,  or  extended  periods  in  the  operations  monitoring  activity. 
Examples  of  static  knowledge  are  given  in  the  figure.  The  dynamic  knowledge 
includes  rhe  results  of  inferences  and  calculations,  and  conclusions  and  situational 
information  that  is  likely  to  change  during  operations.  It  also  will  contain  partial 
plan  hypotheses  for  responding  to  opportunities,  or  risk  situations. 

Another  feature  is  that  every  time  an  event  is  posted  and  acted  on.  it  goes 
’ hrough  the  agenda  space  and  the  result  is  sent  to  the  history  space.  This  history 
-pace,  then,  becomes  a  valuable  source  for  explanations  of  conclusions  or 
statements  that  result  from  using  several  knowledge  sources. 

Each  knowledge  source  is  a  specialist  in  a  particular  kind  of  reasoning. 
Each  knowledge  source  has  an  associated  set  of  trigger  conditions  and  pre¬ 
conditions  that  must  be  satisfied  at  the  time  it  is  executed.  Keeping  a  truth- 
maintenance  system  table  of  the  validity  of  the  trigger  conditions  and  pre¬ 
conditions  can  be  used  to  speed  up  the  control  of  finding  the  right  knowledge 
sources  to  use. 

Phi-  architect  ure  permits  structuring  the  development  of  the  overall  OMA 
-y-tem  :n*o  relatively  independent  part-,  which  great iy  aids  development,  but  the 
resulting  collection  of  knowledge  sources  work  in  a  very  integrated  way  to  solve 
the  overall  problem.  Thus,  you  can  have  several  different  people,  if  necessary, 
developing  the  various  subsections  of  the  ONLA  system:  and  the  coordination  and 
integration  of  the  subsystems  facilitated  by  the  type  of  control  and  condition 
checking  that  occurs  in  mis  architecture. 
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4.  OMA  SYSTEM  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 


l.it>  ic  uork  has  been  done  in  the  technical  area  of  plan  execution 
"  <>;:.!  •  *  r  : :  _ .  i  hr  empha.-i>  on  b.jhd.tu  a  a  OMA  -  f  *  •  1 1 1  in  INas<'  II  w  ill  In*  '<> 

•  ■xpiore  the  feasibility  of  providing  an  automated  operations  monitoring  aiding 
■a pa bi i i t y  to  the  03  Operations  -u atl;  not  on  building  a  system  that  is  an 

’•ngineering  prototype  of  a  system  for  near  term  procurement.  (However,  we  have 
found  that  intelligence  personnel  in  operational  commands  have  taken  and 
directly  used  other  "research  feasibility”  assistants  that  we  have  designed  and 
built).  The  development  plan  features  a  research  system  build,  evolution,  and 
demonstration  of  evolving  design  features  and  capabilities:  rather  than  the  more 
traditional  and  expensive  sequence  of  efforts  that  produce  such  things  as  a 
systems  Requirements  Review.  Preliminary  Design  Review,  final  Design 
Document.  system  Build.  Test  and  Evaluation.  Acceptance  Testing 

Documentation.  Training,  and  -0  on. 

4.1  EQUIPMENT  SELECTION 

Two  major  considerations  should  be  assessed  at  the  beginning  of  Phase  II: 
what  available  machine  best  supports  rapid  development  of  feasibility  models, 
and  what  other  machines  are  in  the  Army  command  and  control  environment  in 
which  the  OMA  system  would  later  be  embedded. 

The  candidate  machines  at  ADS  are  Symbolics.  SL  N-III  and  DEC-V  AX 
type  machines.  There  is  a  preference  for  Symbolics  or  SI  N-III  over  V  AX  because 
of  the  color  monitor,  graphics  capabilities,  user  interlace  and  software 
u i k >r!  i r< . t :< ■  v  - .  " < )| ’  1 .  and  ■  •’ : a  r  •  \ : >< •  ” '  -x  r i ■  1 1 id  n ^ 

■ools  -uch  as  KEE  are  available  for  both  of  these  machines.  AD>  currently  has 

more  terrain  analysis  software  for  Symbolics.  The  development  ot  planning 

technologies  at  ADS  is  occurring  on  both  types  of  machines. 

If  the  Army  decides  the  OMA  system  is  likely  to  interact  closely  with  the 
ADIM  OMPE  community,  then  SL  N-III  may  be  preferred.  Other  Army  planning 
'V.s terns  use  other  machines:  in  particular,  the  ALBMS  program  may  use 
"ymbolics  or  SI  N-III  s.  yet  to  he  decided. 
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Hie  selection  Detween  >y  moo  lies  and  SLN-III  siiould  be  deferred  until  the 
-lari  of  Phase  11.  Kit  her  machine  would  be  acceptable  to  \I)S.  The  decision 
could  be  made  immediately  and  would  not  be  a  block  to  beginning  software 
development  since  ADS'  computer  center  can  provide  either  type  to  the  project. 


4.2  U.S.  ARMY  ORGANIZATION  SELECTION 

A  particular  Army  organization  will  be  selected  and  designated  by  the 
Government  OMA  program  manager  to  interact  with  the  ADS  0\1A  team  to 
provide  or  indicate  development  scenarios  of  interest,  and  domain  expertise  for 
development  and  review.  (  AC.  and  CGSC  at  Ft.  Leavenworth.  82  Airborne 
Corps,  and  the  9'.  h  Infantry  Division  at  Ft.  Lewis  are  possibilities. 
Considerations  such  a.s  interactions  with  other  programs  such  as  Battlefield 
Commander's  Assistant.  ADDCOMPK  and  ALBMS  are  relevant.  ADS 
participation  in  BCA  and  ADDCOMPK  are  focussed  at  too  low  of  an  echelon  to 
be  a  good  lit  for  OMA  Phase  II.  but  do  provide  access  to  Army  planning 
expertise.  If  ADS  and  'earn  are  selected  for  ALBMS  then  a  great  deal  of 
knowledge  engineering  interaction  with  Army  experts,  and  scenario  development 
and  analysis  will  occur  and  be  of  value  to  OMA.  However,  management  care 
would  be  exercised  to  focus  on  operations  monitoring  technology  development  for 
whichever  Army  unit  the  government  ONLA  program  manager  prefers  to  focus 
upon.  This  preference  should  be  made  within  one  month  of  contract  award, 
preferably  at  contract  award. 

4.3  OMA  SYSTEM  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Phase  II  OMA  system  development  will  consist  of: 

1)  Ketining  the  design  presented  herein  by: 

-  Using  an  agreed  upon  scenario  to  guide  the  choice  of  a  terrain 
data  base  and  the  selection  and  more  precise  specification  of 
types  of  missions,  activities,  types  of  constraints,  unit  templates, 
plan  and  orders  forms,  situation  appraisal  formats  and  ‘working 

pian  '  formats. 

-Conducting  intense  knowledge  engineering  sessions  with  our 
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project  Arm\  expert  ami  with  Army  operations  experts  in  the 
^ejected  Army  organization. 

-  Developing  a  small  -et  of  default  templates  for  force  units  and 
activity  networks:  atui  <lef;tult  procedural  networks  for  specific 
a c > : v ; '  i  .e..  river  cro-'inu). 

-  Building  'mail  "hare-hones  '  knowledge  bases  and  knowledge 
sources  (KSs). 

-  Integrating  the  KSs. 

-  Experimenting  with  the  above  embryo  system  components  in  the 
computer. 

-  Refining  technical  approaches  for  the  issues  raised  in  this  Phase  [ 
study  (e.g..  the  ideas  discussed  in  '■Actions  2.1.1  and  3.1). 

-  Producing  a  "hare-bones'  prototype  OMA  system. 

2)  Reviewing  the  prototype  design. 

3)  Scoping  and  focusing  the  development  effort  by  specifying  a  sequence  of 
scenario  situations  and  types  of  missions  and  activities  for  increasingly 
more  in-depth  development. 

4)  Evolutionary  development  of  the  OMA  system  from  the  "bare-bones" 
prototype  by: 

-  Conducting  repeated  knowledge  engineering  activities: 

t  h  rough  frcuuerr  interne' in;:  with  the  OMA  team  Army 
operations  expert. 

—  In  review  and  guidance  sessions  with  active  duty  Army 
operations  experts. 

-  Encoding  the  knowledge. 

-  Running  the  -y-tem  on  scenario  situations. 

-  Refining  the  knowledge  base  constructs  and  parameter  values. 


-  Iterating  on  these  steps. 


5 1  Demonstrating  the  ()\L\  system  capability  by: 

-  I  sing  a  scenario  that  is  similar  to.  but  different  !rom  the 
development  scenario. 

-  Lsing  non-team  operations  experts  to  make  the  decisions,  but 
aided  by  O.V1A  team  members  to  facilitate  the  mechanics  ol 
using  the  system. 

til  Identifying  specific  Army  environment(s)  in  which  to  "migrate  the 
OMA  system  after  Phase  II. 


Know iedge-based  systems,  by  their  very  nature,  are  never  "complete.  Like 
human  experts,  they  can  always  be  both  extended  to  incorporate  a  larger  breadth 
of  capability  and  refined  to  use  a  deeper  set  of  knowledge.  The  OMA  system  as 
designed  permits  continuing  growth  in  both  of  these  dimensions,  during  and  after 
the  Phase  II  development  effort.  However,  there  is  a  minimum  amount  of 
development  effort  below  which  very  little  value  could  be  expected  to  accrue.  It 
is  estimated  that  at  least  a  two-man  level  of  effort  for  18  months  would  be 
required  to  develop  and  demonstrate  a  sufficiently  capable  OYL\  system  to  be 
able  to  qualitatively  evaluate  its  potential  for  complete  development  and  use  in 
t  he  field. 

The  effort  would  require  personnel  experts  in  Al  planning  technology.  Army 
operations,  and  expert  system  "hacking. "  Personnel  with  high  levels  of  expertise 
will  be  employed  because  of  'lie  use  of  relatively  "untried  Al  technology. 

f  igure  1-1  presents  a  -cheduied  program  plan  for  t fie  above  efforts. 
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Figure  1-1:  OMA  System  Development  Plan 
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APPENDIX  A.  SCENARIO  FOR  A  CORPS  COMBAT  SITUATION 
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A  l Army  corps  is  deployed  in  a  I'rienuiy  foreign  country  overseas  a.-> 
part  of  a  .Joint  Task  Force  l.JTFi.  The  combat  elements  of  the  corps  Jiave 
deployed  forward  from  a  logistic  buildup  area  to  a  threatened  area  where  a 
hostile  power  has  made  an  incursion  arrows  the  border.  Contact  with  hostile 
forces  has  been  made,  ami  the  corns  now  is  in  a  combat  situation. 

A  buildup  of  ten  days  of  supplies  was  in  progress  at  the  buildup  area  when 
the  corps  was  ordered  to  deploy  forward  to  halt  the  hostile  incursion.  Thus, 
supplies  just  unloaded  from  ships  had  to  be  dispatched  forward  by  air,  road,  and 
rail  to  sustain  the  corps  in  its  combat  operations.  The  corps  commander  has 
established  as  a  goal  for  the  logistics  function  a  ten-day  stockage  of  all  classes  of 
supply  in  the  corps  area  forward,  as  well  as  ten-days  stockage  back  in  the 
buildup  area.  The  .JTF  commander  has  concurred  in  thi«  goai. 

The  composition  of  the  corps  is  its  headquarters,  one  mechanized  division, 
one  airborne  division,  a  cavalry  (air  combat)  brigade,  a  field  artillery  brigade,  and 
several  combat  support  and  combat  service  support  units.  In  a  combat  situation, 
consumption  of  supplies  is  calculated  to  be  7.500  tons  per  day.  The  .JTF  also  has 
an  Air  Force  component  whose  requirements  for  supplies  must  be  balanced  with 
those  of  the  corps  by  the  JTF  commander  and  his  Gt. 

The  tactical  situation  as  it  has  developed  involves  the  defense  of  an  airhead 
and  a  railhead  from  the  incursion.  Figure  A-l  portrays  the  general  situation. 
The  hostile  force  has  been  identified  by  intelligence  as  a  corps  consisting  of  a 
mechanized  division,  an  infantry  division,  a  separate  tank  regiment,  and 
supporting  units.  It  has  crossed  a  bridge  over  a  river,  which  forms  the  border 
with  the  friendly  country,  and  has  proceeded  along  an  axis  formed  by  a  road  and 
rail  line.  Only  feeble  opposition  was  encountered  against  border  constabulary 
troops  of  'he  friemlly  country,  and  the  incursion  has  progressed  over  10  miles. 

.Just  beyond  this  point,  a  small  city  is  on  the  rail  line,  and  a  small 
commercial  airport  lies  about  15  miles  outside  the  city.  These  facilities  have  been 
chosen  by  the  corps  commander  as  those  around  which  the  defense  has  formed. 
The  city  is  the  site  of  the  railhead  and  the  airport  that  of  the  airhead  for  the 
movement  of  supplies.  The  airborne  division  has  been  deployed  to  the  airport 
and  has  engaged  the  enemy  across  and  astride  the  road  and  rail  iine.  It  initially 
gave  ground  grudgingly  but  now  has  established  a  viable  defensive  position, 
which  has  caused  the  enemy  to  halt  its  main  thrust.  An  attempt  by  an  infantry 
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Figure  A- 1 :  Taotiral  Situation 
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regiment  from  the  opposing  force  to  outflank  the  airborne  division  positions  has 
neen  countered  by  deployment  of  the  brigade  held  in  reserve  by  the  airborne 
division  commander.  At  this  time,  all  three  of  his  brigades  have  been  committed 
and  only  one  infantry  battalion  remains  as  a  reserve  force.  Because  of  this,  and 
due  to  the  presence  of  tank  units  in  the  opposing  force,  which  the  airborne 
division  is  ill-suited  to  match,  the  corps  commander  attaches  his  cavalry  lair 
combat)  brigade  to  the  airborne  division.  This  brigade  is  also  deployed  at  the 
airport;  its  attack  helicopters  provide  the  means  of  countering  the  enemy  tanks. 

Supplies  needed  for  the  airborne  division  and  cavalry  (air  combat)  brigade 
far  exceed  what  can  be  provided  by  tactical  airlift:  the  corps  commander  must 
provide  enough  supplies  over  land  so  that  the  defense  being  conducted  will 
continue  to  hold  the  opposing  force.  However,  this  requirement  must  compete 
with  the  supply  buildup  which  will  allow  the  means  necessary  for  the  corps 
commander  to  reverse  the  tactical  situation. 

The  "heaviest"  part  of  the  corps,  and  that  part  which  uses  the  bulk  of 
corps  supplies,  i.e..  the  mechanized  division  and  the  held  artillery  brigade,  has 
not  yet  been  committed  to  the  battle.  These  units  are  in  assembly  areas  near  the 
railhead  at  the  city  near  the  airport.  The  corps  commander  is  waiting  for  two 
events:  the  next  move  by  the  commander  of  the  opposing  force  and  the  buildup 
of  sufficient  supplies  to  conduct  a  counterattack. 

The  rail  and  road  facilities  of  the  host  country  provide  the  main  means  for 
building  up  and  sustaining  the  military  force  of  the  JTF.  The  corps  is  deployed 
near  the  border  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  country  from  the  port  where  the  ships 
from  CONUS  are  unloaded.  Thus,  its  line  of  communication  is  much  longer  than 
that  which  extends  from  the  port  to  various  airfields  at  which  are  deployed  the 
-qu.-idron^  of  the  air  force  comnonent  of  the  t  IT  .  Snco  the  army  component 
must  receive  support  from  the  air  force  component,  the  prioritization  ot  supplies 
to  the  various  units  is  a  matter  of  constant  attention  and  review  by  commanders 
and  chief  logistics  officers. 

At  this  juncture,  the  opposing  force  commander  determines  to  change  the 
tactical  situation.  He  had  halted  his  advance  to  review  the  situation  and 
reorganize  his  forces  when  he  found  himseif  opposed  by  the  airborne  division 
defending  the  airhead  and  railhead.  His  attempt  to  turn  the  right  Hank  of  the 
airborne  division  has  been  stymied.  He  decides  to  send  his  tank  regiment  across 
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land.  oil  the  road  and  rail  axis,  to  om. dank  the  airport  uefemicrs  from  the  i.-;'t 
and  isolate  them  from  the  rest  of  the  corps,  which  tie  Knows  to  he  in  and  around 
ttie  city.  He  has  considered  his  supply  situation  and  concluded  that  lie  can 
-ustain  the  armored  thrust  if  ids  own  supply  line  remains  intact,  f  urther,  lie  has 
judged  that  the  shortness  oi  supplies  available  to  the  I  .S.  corns  commander  will 
not  allow  use  ot  the  mechanized  division  to  oppose  his  own  move. 

To  keep  the  airborne  division  occupied  during  this  evolution,  the  opposing 
torce  commander  orders  his  divisions  near  t he  airport  along  the  road-rail  line  to 
resume  their  attack. 

The  movement  of  the  enemy  tank  regiment  is  detected  by  intelligence 
within  an  hour  after  it  begins.  The  corps  commander  is  informed,  but  at  this 
time  the  situation  has  not  developed  to  the  point  where  the  enemy's  course  of 
action  is  clear.  What  is  clear  is  that  the  initial  move  of  the  enemy  is  in  a 
direction  that  is  undefended  and  thus,  provides  a  clear  path  either  to  the  railhead 
at  the  city  or  to  the  rear  of  the  airborne  division.  Soon  afterward,  the  corps 
commander  is  informed  by  the  airborne  division  commander  that  his  defensive 
positions  along  and  astride  the  road-rail  line  are  under  renewed  attack. 

The  corps  commander  immediately  arranges  a  meeting  with  his  staff  and 
the  commander  and  staff  of  the  mechanized  division.  Various  courses  of  action 
are  identified  and  discussed:  the  supply  situation  is  reviewed  and  its  impact  on 
the  various  options  is  a  critical  factor  in  the  commander's  deliberations.  The 
enemy  commander  s  flanking  attack  with  his  tank  regiment  has  forced  the  corps 
commander  to  the  point  of  decision. 

The  plan  which  the  corp  commander  decides  to  implement  involves  three 
di'tinct  hut  coordinated  main  actions:  Interdiction  by  air  power  of  the  enemy 
it'.e  "i  commumeat  ions:  containment  of  t  tie  enemy  tank  regiment  tiy  'he 
mechanized  division  s  organic  attack  helicopter  unit:  and.  most  decisively,  a 
counterattack  employing  a  wide  sweep  by  the  bulk  of  the  mechanized  division  to 
strike  behind  the  enemy  forces  being  engaged  by  the  airborne  division.  Figure 
A-2  illustrates  the  main  features  of  this  plan. 

The  air  attack  on  the  enemy  s  line  of  communication  must  be  requested 
from  file  air  force  component.  This  requirement  includes  destruction  of  the 
bridge  at  the  border  to  cut  off  'applies  from  the  hostile  power  to  its  force 


involved  in  l no  incursion.  The  objective  .>  ■  o  deprive  !  lie  ho-tde  force  ol 
means  to  continue  it-;  attacks,  if  -ucressfu I.  t  his  would  relieve  t  n«*  pr'^nrc  on 
the  airborne  division  an<i  aiso  slow  or  bait,  the  thrust  of  the  enemy  tank  regiment. 
S'iibsequently.  the  enemy  would  be  left  without  the  means  to  conduct  even  an 
effective  defense. 

The  elfects  of  ’he  air  interdiction  will  not  be  immediately  felt,  and  tin* 
enemy  tank  regiment  must  be  checked  without  delay.  This  necessuale-  the 
assignment  given  to  the  attack  helicopter  unit  of  the  mechanized  division.  If 
successful,  this  would  negate  the  danger  of  the  airborne  division  being  outflanked 
and  isolated:  also,  it  neutralizes  a  threat  to  the  railhead  at  the  city  and  to  the 
right  flank  of  the  mechanized  division,  thus,  allowing  it  to  proceed  unimpeded  in 
its  counterattack  to  the  rear  or  the  main  enemy  force. 

This  counterattack  by  the  mechanized  division  is  envisioned  by  the  corps 
commander  as  the  decisive  stroke.  Self-propelled  artillery  units  of  the  field 
artillery  brigade  will  be  attached  <o  the  division.  It  will  drain  most  of  the 
supplies  presently  built  up,  but  the  corps  commander  accepts  this  risk  because 
the  advantages  of  the  operation’s  success  are  judged  worthwhile.  The  operation’s 
success  would  have  the  mechanized  division  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  divisions, 
already  in  contact  with  the  airborne  division  to  their  front.  The  result  would  be 
the  disruption  of  the  hostile  units  as  an  effective  fighting  force.  The  railhead  and 
airhead  would  he  secure  and  the  hostile  incursion  foiled. 

Logistics  required  to  carry  out  the  plan  involve  ensuring  sufficient  supplies 
for  the  counterattack  by  the  mechanized  division  and  the  checking  of  the  enemy 
tank  regiment  while  simultaneously  providing  the  airborne  division  enough  to 
sustain  its  defense. 

fi.e  cor:>-  ( ,  |  mm  mmieuiate  r<  quiremem  to  m.-un*  Ice,  < ; n s  ordnance 
are  available  for  the  attack  helicopters  to  contain  the  movement  of  the  enemy 
tank  regiment.  The  remainder  of  the  mechanized  division  with  attached  self- 
propelled  artillery  is  alerted  to  commence  its  counterattack  in  four  hours. 

The  options  the  Commander  exercises  must  place  his  forces  in  a  position  of 
relative  advantage  in  order  to  be  successful.  In  all  -it nation-,  the  ability  to 
handle  information  rapidly  is  critical  if  the  corps  is  to  be  expected  to  execute 
decisions  before  the  enemy  can  react. 
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discuss  the  lowest-levei  issues  of  implementation  and  efficiency  (e.g.,  caching  strategies). 
Rather,  we  examine  slightly  higher-level  considerations,  such  as  knowledge 
representation  languages  and  search  control  techniques. 

Throughout  this  section  we  aim  for  breadth,  rather  than  depth.  We  provide  some 
perspective  about  the  field  as  a  whole,  but  to  learn  more  about  any  specific  topic  that  is 
covered,  'here  exist  a  variety  of  general  textbooks  and  speed  ic  articles 

nilsson>().  rich83,  charniak85.  webber8L,  cohen8‘2  .  for  the  interested  reader,  we  have 
provided  citations  that  should  serve  as  pointers  into  the  Al  planning  literature.  We 
have  not.  however,  provided  anything  approaching  a  comprehensive  bibliography;  the 
books  cited  above  provide  more  complete  sections  of  references. 

B.1.2.  Planning  Paradigms 

There  are  many  ways  to  classify  planning  systems.  In  this  section,  we  take  the  view 
that  such  systems  can  be  described  by  the  kinds  of  plans  they  generate,  by  the  way 
they  generate  plans,  and  by  the  way  they  encode  the  world  for  planning.  We  briefly 
consider  broadly  descriptive  categories  under  each  of  these  headings. 

B.  1.2.1.  Kinds  of  Plans  Generated 

Linear  Plans  Most  commonly,  the  output  of  a  planning  system  has  a  linear 
structure,  that  is,  it  is  a  concatenation  of  operators  that  are  meant  to  be  applied  in 
sequence.  The  plan  is  temporally  ordered  (i.e.,  the  operators'  order  is  completely 
specified)  and  has  a  "‘flat"  structure.  Even  when  development  of  the  plan  did  not  at 
first  require  a  total  ordering  of  the  operators,  the  planner  will  ultimately  make  a 
commitment  to  a  total  ordering,  since  a  linear  plan  is  the  most  natural  detailed 
description  of  actions  to  be  followed  by  a  single  active  agent.  In  fact,  the  methods  by 
which  a  partially-ordered  plan  is  converted  into  a  totally-ordered  plan,  and  the  stage  of 
the  planning  process  at  which  this  conversion  takes  place,  have  been  important  areas  for 
research. 

Non-linear  Plans  In  contrast  to  totally-ordered,  linear  plans,  some  planners  might 
rm urn  ■  o-i-:inear  ;>ian<.  i.e..  part inliv-ordored  sequence*  of  operators,  lor  example,  a 
pian  r: .: c *.*.  specify  -fat  action  a  occur  before  action  <i,  and  that  actions  h  and  c  occur 
after  a  arm  before  d.  out  might  not  specify  anything  about  whether  h  or  c  should  be 
performed  before  trie  other.  There  is  in  this  output  inherent  parallelism,  which  may 
make  it  suitable  for  execution  by  multiple  agents,  acting  concurrently.  However,  since 
the  sequence  of  actions  is  not  fully  specified,  care  has  to  be  taken  that  the  various 
actions  do  not  interfere  with  one  another  when  they  are  actually  carried  out  in  the 
environment. 

Another  way  in  which  the  output  of  a  planner  might  be  non-linear  is  if  it  is 
hierarchical  in  structure.  This  is  the  case  when  the  final  plan  includes  operations  at 


different  levels  of  abstraction.  For  example,  a  plan  to  paint  a  room  might  include  high- 
level  goals  that  have  not  yet  been  fully  expanded  into  low-level  actions,  such  as  “buy 
paint. ”  mixed  with  low-level  atomic  actions,  such  as  “dip  the  brush  into  th%  paint. 

A  non-linear,  hierarchical  plan  may  also  be  produced  that  includes  both  the  final 
actions  and  their  associated  higher-level  goals,  even  when  these  higher-level  goals  have 
been  fully  expanded. 

Partial  Plans  (interleaved  planning  and  execution)  When  people  construct 
plans,  they  generally  do  not  plan  down  to  the  last  detail  all  at  once.  Rather,  an 
incremental  process  of  planning  is  used.  Part  of  a  plan  is  developed  and  execution  is 
begun,  with  the  understanding  that  later  parts  will  be  constructed  afterwards  (usually 
when  more  information  becomes  available).  For  example,  a  plan  to  travel  from  .New 
York  to  a  particular  St.  Louis  hotel  may  consist  first  of  taking  a  plane  from  one  airport 
to  another.  The  travel  on  the  plane  is  begun  before  it  is  clear  how  one  can  get  trom  the 
St.  Louis  airport  to  the  hotel:  it  is  simply  assumed  that  this  part  of  the  plan  will  be 
developed  at  a  later  time.  This  sort  of  planning  interleaves  planning  and  execution.  It 
appears  to  be  a  fundamental  technique  that  real-world  planning  systems  will  need  to 
use.  since  there  is  rarely  enough  information  at  first  for  a  system  to  complete  the  entire 
planning  task.  Despite  the  importance  of  this  problem,  relatively  little  work  has  been 
done  on  it. 

This  type  of  planning,  along  with  conditional  plans  (described  below),  are  attempts  to 
deal  with  inherent  uncertainty  in  the  planning  domain. 

Conditionals  and  Iteration  The  most  basic  plans  are  linear  sequences  of  actions— 

operators  that  are  strung  together  to  move  from  an  initial  configuration  of  the  world  to 

a  final  configuration.  Many  problems,  however,  cannot  reliably  be  solved  by  a  simple 
sequence  of  steps.  There  may  be  uncertain  conditions  that  need  to  be  checked  (e.g..  is  a 
door  open  or  closed),  or  a  sequence  of  steps  that  need  to  be  repeated  until  some 
condition  is  true.  These  control  structures  of  conditionals  and  iteration  can  be  used  to 

construct  a  more  complex  plan,  one  that  is  more  general  and  capable  of  dealing  with 

various  real-world  circumstances. 

In  the  limit,  one  might  be  willing  to  think  of  a  plan  as  having  all  the  control 
constructs  found  in  a  computer  program— though  the  pian.  unlike  the  program,  will 
need  to  handle  uncertainty  in  the  environment.  This  level  of  control  generality  is  rarely 
found  in  the  Al  planning  literature. 

Generation  of  Abstract  Plans  (plan  learning)  Learning  is  an  important  topic  of 
AI  research,  and  the  planning  literature  makes  its  own  contribution  to  this  Held. 
Several  planning  systems  have  the  capability  of  generating  abstract  plans  that  can  then 
be  used  in  subsequent  plan  generation— instead  of  having  to  search  for  a  plan  from 
scratch,  a  planner  can  use  a  previously  discovered  plan  (found  as  the  solution  to  a 


similar  problem)  as  an  aid  in  finding  the  new  plan.  For  example,  if  a  planner  has  been 
told  to  find  a  plan  that  results  in  block  C  being  on  top  of  block  B.  and  in  block  B  being 
on  top  of  block  A.  it  may  construct  a  particular  sequence  of  operations.  Now.  if  a 
similar  problem  is  presented  to  the  planner,  but  this  time  it  involves  blocks  F,  E.  and 
D.  the  planner  may  be  able  to  use  its  previous  solution  in  solving  the  new  problem. 

The  technique  used  in  plan  learning  involves  abstracting  out  the  key  features  ot  the 
previously  developed  plan,  so  that  it  can  be  used  in  the  new  context.  This  involves,  tor 
example,  turning  constants  that  appear  in  the  plan  into  variables  (in  our  example 
above,  turning  the  block  names  A.  B,  and  C  into  variables  x.  y,  and  z,  which  could  then 
later  be  instantiated  as  D,  E.  and  F).  This  capability  was  a  part  of  the  STRIPS  planner 
(where  it  was  called  the  MACROPS  facility)  and  part  of  the  HACKER  system.  Finding 
useful  techniques  for  generalizing  plans  and  developing  abstract  plans  remains  an  open 
research  issue. 

Plans  for  Multiple  Agents  There  has  been  recent  work  done  on  the  problem  ol 
planning  for  multiple  agents.  The  primary  purpose  of  distributing  plans  among  various 
agents  is  increased  efficiency  (due  to  parallel  execution  of  the  plan).  In  addition,  the 
planning  domain  sometimes  consists  naturally  of  a  group  of  geographically  distributed 
agents,  or  of  functionally  diverse  agents:  development  of  parallel  plans  allows  for  a 
't raightforward  mapping  of  actions  to  agents.  Plans  for  multiple  agents  can  be 
developed  at  a  central  location  (as  is  usually  the  case  in  current  systems),  or  can 
themselves  be  developed  in  parallel  by  planners  working  on  their  own. 

The  chief  issue  in  developing  plans  for  multiple  agents  is  to  ensure  these  agents 

cooperation  with  one  another.  In  particular,  the  actions  of  the  agents  must  be 

synchronized,  and  the  agents  must  avoid  inadvertent  destructive  inter Jerence.  In 
certain  cases,  explicit  communication  is  used  by  the  agents  to  achieve  this  cooperation: 
at  other  times,  the  cooperation  is  achieved  by  careful,  detailed  development  of  the 
separate  plans  and  by  implicit  communication  (e.g..  visual  contact). 

Plans  for  Satisfying  Multiple  Goals  Most  planners  are  presented  with  a  single 
goai  description,  a  'tale  of  the  world  that  they  are  to  "make  true  "  through  application 
of  a.  'cqueriro  of  operators.  In  practice,  however,  it  is  often  useful  to  accomplish  several 
goat'  at  the  -aine  Erne,  and  :T  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  planner  that  was  capable  of 

generating  pians  that  made  multiple  goals  true.  Constraints  on  "primary  goal 

satisfaction  can  also  be  thought  of  as  independent  goals  to  be  made  true  at  the  same 
time  that  the  primary  goal  is  made  true  (e.g..  "Move  the  blue  pyramid  onto  a  red  block 
without  touching  any  green  blocks  could  be  thought  of  as  consisting  ot  two  goals). 

One  approach  taken  to  solving  this  problem  has  been  to  generate  a  plan  to  satisfy  one 
of  the  goals,  and  then  modifying  it  to  satisfy  the  other  as  well  waldinger77  .  Provision 
must  be  made,  in  developing  the  plan,  to  "protect  certain  aspects  of  the  world  during 
plan  execution  ifor  example,  one  goal  should  not  be  undone  while  achieving  the  second  |. 


The  final  (multiple  goal)  plan  is  usually  of  the  same  structure  as  a  single  goal  plan— 
that  is,  it  doesn’t  look  any  different.  It  has  simply  been  constructed  so  as  to  engender 
several  outcomes  in  the  environment.  Some  research  on  multiple-goal  pi.  ns  has  been 
carried  out  in  the  natural  language  generation  domain  appelt82a  (i.e..  planning  an 
utterance  that  accomplishes  several  goals). 

B.  1.2.2.  W  ays  of  Generating  Plans 

Script  Based  Planning  One  method  of  planning  involves  the  use  of  plan  templates: 
these  "skeletons’  provide  the  abstract  structure  of  the  plan  that  will  be  generated, 
without  specifying  the  details  of  which  operators  will  be  used  to  fill  it  out.  The  task  of 
the  planner,  then,  is  to  decide  which  template  is  most  suitable  for  achieving  the  goal, 
and  then  determining  how  to  instantiate  that  template.  The  advantage  of  script-based 
planning  is  its  efficiency— it  provides  a  highly  structured  guide  to  searching  through  the 
space  of  plans.  However,  the  technique  is  suitable  only  in  domains  where  there  is  a 
predictable  regularity  to  the  kinds  of  plans  that  will  be  generated,  and  where  this 
regularity  can  be  exploited  by  essentially  doing  part  of  the  plan  generation  ahead  of 
time  (i.e.,  building  the  scripts  into  the  system). 

Hierarchical  Planning  When  the  search  for  a  plan  takes  place  at  several  levels  of 
abstraction,  the  planner  is  said  to  be  doing  hierarchical  planning.  For  example,  a 
planner  may  have  the  high-level  concept  of  "painting  a  room.'’  as  well  as  the  details  of 
how  this  should  be  done  (buy  some  paint,  buy  a  brush,  etc.).  Now,  in  planning  some 
goal  like  "redecorate  the  house,''  the  planner  may  discover  a  sub-goal  such  as  ‘‘paint  a 
room,”  without  immediately  converting  this  latter  goal  into  its  constituent  parts.  Some 
of  the  planning  may  proceed  at  this  level  (e.g-,  ordering  of  actions,  deciding  which  room 
to  paint  first),  and  only  later  will  the  lower-level  goals  and  final  actions  be  specified. 

The  key  point  in  hierarchical  planning  is  thus  that  the  search  for  a  plan  takes  place 
using  goals  and  sub-goals  that  are  at  different  levels  of  abstraction. 

Non-Hierarchical  Planning  In  contrast  to  hierarchical  planning,  non-hierarchical 

planning  involves  reasoning  'hat  occurs  solely  at  a  single  levei  of  abstraction.  This  does 
not  mean  that  'here  aren’t  goais  and  sub-goals,  but  rather  that  the  goals  and  -ub-goa:s 
are  all  at  Hie  t  lie  same  ievei  of  a  ract  ion. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  following  blocks  world  situation.  There  are  four  blocks  in 
our  world  (A.  B.  C.  and  1)  I  and  a  table.  The  table  is  very  small,  and  can  only  have 
three  blocks  touching  it  at  one  time.  Initially,  blocks  A.  B,  and  C  are  on  the  table,  and 
block  D  is  on  top  of  block  B.  Now  imagine  that  a  non-hierarchical  planner  is  given  the 
goal  of  getting  block  B  on  block  A.  In  order  to  do  this,  a  sub-goal  is  generated  of 
making  t tie  top  of  B  clear.  This  in  turn  might  involve  the  sub-goal  of  moving  block  D 
onto  the  top  of  block  C  i-ince  C  is  the  only  appropriate  free  space)— a  sub-goal  very 
similar  in  form  to  the  original  goal.  In  this  example,  there  is  thus  a  hierarchy  of  goals 


(because  there  is  a  goal  and  subordinate  sub-goals),  but  there  is  not  a  hierarchy  of  levels 
of  abstraction.  It  is  therefore  an  example  of  non-hierarchical  planning. 

Obviously,  the  distinction  one  makes  between  hierarchical  and  non-hierarchical 
planning  depends  on  one's  classification  of  levels  of  abstraction  in  the  planning  process 
(i.e.,  the  question  to  be  answered  in  deciding  whether  a  system  was  hierarchical  or  not 
would  be  "Does  planning  system  X  make  use  of  multiple  levels  of  abstraction'’"). 
Although  there  can  be  some  artificiality  in  how  one  delimits  levels  of  abstraction,  it  is 
generally  clear  when  a  planning  system  does  or  does  not  make  use  of  multiple  levels. 

Opportunistic  Planning  When  people  plan,  they  often  do  so  in  a  manner  that  takes 
into  account  the  opportunities  for  generating  efficient  plans  that  become  apparent 
during  the  planning  process  itself.  For  example,  if  someone  has  a  set  of  goals,  "pick  up 
groceries."  "visit  optometrist."  "go  to  bank."  they  may  begin  planning  a  route  through 
town  to  the  grocery  store,  then  become  aware  that  the  optometrist  has  an  office  near 
that  store  and  decide  to  stop  in  on  the  way.  The  development  of  different  parts  of  the 
plan  are  interleaved  with  one  another,  and  the  whole  process  is  typically  modeled  after 
the  blackboard  architecture  of  the  HEARSAY  II  system.  Certain  claims  of 
psychological  validity  (or  similarity  to  human  planning)  are  also  made  for  this  method 
of  planning. 

Planning  as  Debugging  Another  paradigm  for  the  planning  process  is  that  of 
debugging ;  this  approach  is  epitomized  by  the  program  HACKER.  A  rough  plan  is 
developed  that  attempts  to  reach  the  goal  state,  but  which,  it  is  acknowledged,  may 
contain  errors.  Specialized  "critics"  are  then  employed  to  correct  the  plan,  to  debug  it. 
Each  critic  is  a  piece  of  code  that  is  directed  to  look  for  prototypical  "bugs"  in  the 
plan.  l  or  example,  in  a  plan  t  A  is  supposed  to  achieve  goal  M  and  goal  N.  there 
would  be  a  critic  to  check  for  the  invalidation  of  one  of  N  s  necessary  preconditions  by 
the  actions  that  achieve  M. 

Multiple  Agents  (planning  in  parallel)  Above,  we  mentioned  research  that  is 
being  pursued  in  designing  plans  for  multiple  agents.  There  is  also  research  going  on  in 

*  he  parallel  design  of  [hails,  i.e..  plans  that  are  fabricated  by  agents  working  in  parallel. 
Inevitably,  these  mans,  once  ron-t  noted,  are  intended  to  be  carried  out  by  distributed 
\V - 1 1 - r : i -  ot  ageri ■ 


I  here  are  many  potential  advantages  to  parallel  planning.  There  is  the  added 
efficiency  of  the  planning  process:  local  information  does  not  need  to  be  transmitted  to 
a  central  location  (saving  time  and  transmission  costs),  and  parts  of  the  plan  can  be 
developed  in  parallel  (so  that  total  plan  generation  takes  less  time).  There  is  also  the 
possibility  that  localized  information  can  be  more  effectively  brought  to  bear  on  the 
planning  process:  for  example,  the  search  space  for  each  agent  using  local  information 
may  be  much  smaller  than  the  search  space  for  a  centralized  agent  using  global 
iniormation.  There  is  a  iso  a  potential  advantage  of  robustness,  since  plan  generation 


does  not  depend  on  a  single  agent  that  might  fail. 


One  drawback  to  this  paradigm  is  that,  eventually,  the  pieces  of  the  plan  must  be 
merged  (or  at  least  synchronized)  so  as  to  avoid  destructive  interference  of  the  subparts. 
In  general,  the  interactions  among  sub-plans  can  be  quite  subtle,  and  it  is  not  always  a 
simple  matter  to  coordinate  or  patch  them  so  that  they  don't  interfere  (though  this 
coordination  and  patching  has  been  the  focus  for  most  multi-agent  planning  research 

roser.schein82.  georgeff83  ).  Sometimes,  it  will  be  necessary  to  build  an  entirely  new 
plan. 

Another  drawback  is  that  as  soon  as  the  planning  becomes  distributed,  one  must 
consider  issues  of  communication  in  the  plannning  process.  For  example,  one  agent  may 
have  local  information  that  is  critical  to  the  planning  process  of  another  agent.  To  get 
effective  planning,  each  agent  must  decide  what  information  to  communicate,  and 
whom  to  communicate  it  to.  These  are  difficult  issues. 

Of  course,  the  communication  situation  is  only  marginally  better  in  the  centralized 
planning  case  (where  one  agent  develops  a  plan  for  many  agents  to  carry  out).  There 
are  still  difficult  communication  issues— -a  local  agent  cannot  realistically  tell  the 
centralized  planner  everything  about  its  current  situation,  and  must  instead  decide 

what  relevant  facts  to  transmit.  In  this  case,  though,  at  least  the  agent  need  not 

decide  with  whom  to  communicate:  there  is  one  central  agent  who  can  use  'he 

information. 

Reactive  Planning  The  AI  literature  has  recently  adopted  the  term  reactive 
planning  to  designate  the  related  work  of  several  planning  researchers  who  are 
attempting  to  construct  systems  that  react  intelligently  to  changed  circumstances. 
Reactive  planning  ties  together  the  concepts  of  interleaved  planning  and  execution,  the 
construction  of  partial  plans  and  dynamic  plan  expansion  as  execution  progresses.  The 
planning  component  and  the  execution  component  are  closely  linked,  with  new  planning 
taking  place  when  new  information  becomes  available  (e.g..  updating  of  beliefs, 

updating  of  goals,  construction  of  new  courses  of  action  that  reflect  a  new  reality).  The 
r.cy  problems  that  this  work  addresses  are  die  issues  of  planning  in  an  uncertain  world 
w  i  •  h  i  a  com  o  i"1  e  information,  and  it:  a  world  where  »he  planning  ag«*nt  1  •  -«•:!*  ui- 
:  >  o  i  lined  m-our  ms  |  ].>■..  cannot  spend  a  a  indefinitely  long  period  of  time  planning  or 
replanning).  Relevant  worn  includes  georgeff'ttj,  !anskyS»>.  fingorV)  . 

Adversarial  Planning  Most  planning  research  assumes  that  the  world  can  be 
described  in  terms  of  static  and  dynamic  objects,  with  associated  attributes  but  no 
associated  intelligence.  For  example,  the  planner's  world  may  consist  of  rooms,  blocks 
with  associated  colors,  etc.  Some  recent  work  has  considered  the  possibility  of  ’he 
planner's  world  becoming  complicated  by  the  presence  of  other  intelligent  agents,  nut 
usually  these  agents  are  assumed  to  be  "benevolent"  rosenschein8oa  .  in  that  their  goats 
are  riot  in  conflict  with  the  planner's  goais  and.  given  certain  constraints,  ’hey  are 
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always  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  planner. 


In  some  situations,  however,  the  planner  may  need  to  assume  that  its  environment 
contains  potentially  hostile  agents.  In  this  case,  the  planner  must  take  into  account 
their  goals,  which  may  be  in  conflict  with  the  planner's  own  goals.  Sophisticated 
"adversarial  planning"  is  a  relatively  unexplored  area  of  AI.  though  some  work  has  been 
done  on  these  issues  geneserethSfi,  rosenscheinSb.  carbonellSl  . 

There  was  early  research  in  AI  that  examined  simple  adversarial  relationships,  such  as 
that  between  opponents  in  a  game  (e.g.,  checkers,  chess)  samuel59,  nilssonTI  .  Search 
techniques  were  used  to  evaluate  options,  under  the  assumption  that  the  actions  of  the 
two  sides  were  interleaved,  and  that  there  was  full  information  (though  possibly  of  only 
approximate  accuracy)  about  the  relative  "goodness"  of  different  outcomes.  Newer 
work  considers  situations  where  the  adversaries  will  be  taking  effectively  simultaneous 
actions  rosenscheinboa  ,  and  where  full  information  may  not  be  available. 


H.I.3.  Ways  of  Encoding  the  World  for  Planning 

There  are  a  wide  variety  of  alternate  methods  for  encoding  descriptions  of  the  world 
in  AI  planning,  and  one  can  usefully  characterize  systems  by  the  approach  they  take  to 
this  problem.  We  will  not  review  all  these  methods  here,  but  will  only  describe  two 
widely  differing  approaches  that  demonstrate  representative  potential  techniques.  We 
describe  the  second  in  more  detail  than  the  first  because  (being  more  recent)  it  is  less 
well  known,  and  is  more  difficult  to  find  described  in  the  AI  literature. 

Logical  Deductive  Planning-— Beliefs,  Desires,  Intentions  One  popular 
paradigm  for  "formal"  planning  involves  the  explicit  representation  of  the  planning 
agent's  beliefs,  desires,  and  intentions  (BDI)  konoiige84.  cohen86  .  These  aspects  of  the 
automated  agent,  corresponding  to  the  analogous  psychological  components  of  a  human 
agent,  are  then  manipulated  within  the  computer  to  arrive  at  what  is  often  called 
rational  action,  i.e.,  action  that  is  in  pursuit  of  reasonable  goals.  The  notion  of  beliefs 
corresponds  roughly  to  the  fart.*  that  an  ascent  has  in  its  database  (and  sometimes  also 
>o  *  he  facts  it  can  derive).  Desires  are  related  to  the  yoal.<  that  an  agent  possesses,  and 
a  t  <  > : .  t  auis  relate  to  'he  in' an  -  of  an  agent . 

I  he  representation  of  an  agent  as  having  these  components  leads  to  an  intuitive  and 
formally  precise  system,  in  which  a  variety  of  planning  techniques  can  be  embedded. 
Research  continues  on  ways  of  formally  describing  some  of  the  necessary  mechanisms  of 
rational  action  (e.g..  how  to  reconcile  conflicting  goals). 

Situated  Automata  An  alternative  to  the  Belief.  Desire.  Intention  modei  of 
representing  an  automated  agent  has  recently  been  proposed  rosenschein85b  .  Instead 
of  explicitly  building  into  an  agenr  an  encoding  (in  internal  data  structures!  of  facts, 
goals,  etc.,  the  agent  is  seen  as  a  situated  automat  on ,  which  enters  into  various  -mates 
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based  on  its  sensory  information  and  computational  efforts.  These  states  bear  no  direct 
syntactic  relationship  to  the  logical  encoding  of  facts  (though  there  is  a  semantic 
relationship). 

For  example,  consider  an  agent.  If  it  were  using  the  BDI  model  (discussed  above),  and 
it  knew  that  BlockA  is  red.  there  would  be  some  explicit  data  structure  representing  the 
fact  (e.g.,  a  logical  statement  '  RED(BlockA)  ’).  But  what  if  the  agent  is.  instead,  a 
situated  automaton?  In  this  case,  if  the  agent  knows  that  BlockA  is  red.  there  will  be 
no  explicit  data  structure  in  its  memory  such  as  "RED(BlockA).''  This  knowledge 
would  be  implicit  in  its  current  state.  It  would  be  reflected  in  any  actions  the  agent 
wrould  take  in  this  state,  or  in  the  transitions  to  other  internal  states  that  the  agent 
might  undergo. 

There  is  a  consistency  to  this  view,  since  even  in  the  BDI  model  there  isn't  really  a 
data  structure  "RED(BlockA)  —  there  are  just  L's  and  O's  inside  the  computer  (or 
electrons  flowing  through  gates).  The  use  of  abstract  notions  like  "RED( BlockA )"  just 
provides  the  agent's  designer  with  a  useful  conceptual  level  at  which  to  consider  the 
problems  of  rational  action.  Problems  potentially  arise  when  this  designer  tries  to 
actually  build  a  program  that  operates  on  statements  like  "RED(BlockA)."  since  then 
what  was  once  a  useful  conceptualization  of  rational  action  may  become  a  burdensome 
computational  inconvenience. 

But  the  situated  automata  approach  still  takes  a  formal  view  of  the  design  of  rational 
agents.  In  particular,  logic  is  still  used  in  the  situated  automata  paradigm  to  describe 
an  agent,  but  it  is  used  by  the  designer  to  specify  the  characteristics  of  the  automated 
agent.  The  logical  specification  is  compiled  down  into  a  working  model  of  the  agent 
that  no  longer  literally  represents  the  original  logic.  One  practical  benefit  may  be  that 
this  compiled  version  of  an  agent  will  operate  considerably  more  efficiently  than  the 
BDI  models  have. 

B.1.4.  Component  Reasoning  Technologies 

When  an  automated  agent  P  built  to  operate  in  any  particular  domain,  there  are 
constraint'  on  its  design  imno-eu  both  by  the  environment  and  by  ’lie  expectation.'  o| 
the  designer.  Depending  on  what  the  agent  is  supposed  to  he  able  ’o  do.  and  depending 
on  the  kinds  of  tilings  it  must  represent  or  reason  about,  there  may  be  a  variety  ol 
planning  theories  that  ought  to  be  incorporated  into  the  agent. 

In  this  section  we  briefly  discuss  some  of  the  various  theoretical  aspects  of  planning 
that  can  be  used  in  implemented  systems.  Which  of  these  are  appropriate  for  any 
particular  system  will  depend  both  on  the  environment  in  which  it  will  be  operating  and 
on  the  sorts  of  capabilities  one  hopes  to  give  it. 


B. 1.4.1.  Temporal  Reasoning  and  Scheduling 

Any  agent  that  hopes  to  act  in  the  real  world  must  deal,  one  way  or  another,  with 
aspects  of  time.  Of  course,  even  the  simplest  planner  must  construct  action  sequences 
so  that  ‘he  constituent  actions  are  performed  in  the  right  temporal  order.  However, 
there  are  several  other  ways  in  which  temporal  reasoning  can  be  involved  in  automated 
planning.  Including  'he  following: 

•  An  agent  may  be  given  goals  that  involve  specific  points  of  time  (e.g.,  "be  at 
location  x  at  3pm").  or  that  deal  with  ranges  of  time  (e.g..  "be  at  location  x 
before  3pm  but  after  2pm"). 

•  If  planning  is  "real-time-'  (that  is.  the  time  it  takes  in  deciding  how  to  act  is 
relevant  to  timely  performance  of  the  actions),  then  the  automated  agent 
must  also  factor  into  its  planning  activity  the  time  taken  doing  the  planning. 

If  an  agent  must  be  somewhere  in  one  hour,  it  should  not  take  two  hours 
developing  a  plan  on  how  to  get  there.  This  issue  relates  to  the  interleaving 
of  planning  and  execution,  and  to  the  problem  of  partial  planning.  An  agent 
that  suspects  immediate  action  is  required  may  decide  to  start  an  activity 
before  it  has  fully  constructed  the  final  plan,  trusting  that  plan  expansion 
can  continue  later  on. 

•  synchronization  and  coordination  of  activity  may  need  be  accommodated  by 
the  planner.  In  its  simplest  form,  of  course,  this  is  the  problem  (mentioned 
above)  that  is  handled  by  virtually  every  planner— the  coordination  of  its 
own  activity  in  pursuit  of  goals.  In  more  complicated  environments,  the 
actions  of  other  agents  may  need  to  be  synchronized  and  coordinated  (this  is 
most  apparent,  obviously,  in  a  multi-agent  system).  We  will  call  this  kind  of 
temporal  reasoning  activity  "scheduling. 

There  have  been  two  approaches  in  the  planning  literature  to  the  problems  of  time. 
Some  researchers  (such  as  Allen.  McDermott.  and  Shoham 

allenSI.  :ncdermott82.  shoham86  (  have  put  forward  general  theories  of  time,  formal 

'realm"!"  -  oi  t  pe  problem  of  reasoning  a  bon'  time.  These  '  heories  allow  an  agent  to 
a-  planning  -mm  i-me-.  as  ordering  and  -yuenronization  of  activities.  One 
axis  a.ot.g  A.'iich  'iiese  '  peories  differ  from  one  another  is  in  how  'hey  represent  time  for 
’  tie  purposes  of  reasoning  about  it.  >ome  theories  allow  reasoning  about  points  of  time, 
while  others  deal  with  intervals  of  time. 

In  contrast  to  these  formal  theories  are  the  naive  theories  of  time  found  in  a  great 
many  other  systems.  Here,  time  is  a  simplified  construct  that  is  present  in  a  bare  form 
that  allows  the  agent  to  perform  only  the  most  necessary  planning  activity— for 
example.  -he  ability  to  string  together  atomic  actions  in  a  particular  time  ordering  (e.g.. 
•'TRIP'  :’kes71  ).  (ieneral  theories  have  the  advantage  of  greater  power,  while  naive 
theori**-  provide  greater  efficiency.  As  mentioned  above,  the  question  of  whether  a 
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general  or  naive  theory  is  most  appropriate  for  a  given  system  will  be  determined  by  a 
consideration  both  of  the  domain  and  of  the  designer’s  expectations  of  the  system. 

For  a  discussion  of  the  requirements  that  should  be  met  by  temporal  theories,  see 
shohamSS  .  That  paper  lists  ten  criteria  by  which  to  measure  "theories  of  change." 
including  the  ability  to  deal  with  time  intervals,  continuous  change,  concurrent  actions, 
and  possible  worlds. 

Li.  1.4. 2.  Spatial  Reasoning  and  Physical  Interaction 

Just  as  some  domains  require  reasoning  about  time ,  others  require  reasoning  about 
space  and  the  way  physical  objects  interact.  There  are  a  variety  of  different  issues  that 
fall  into  this  general  category,  including: 

•  Formal  theories  of  kinematics  are  particularly  useful  in  planning  movement 
in  robotics.  The  motion  of  a  robot  arm.  for  example,  must  be  analyzed  in 
detail  for  it  to  accomplish  its  intended  activity.  Not  only  must  orientations 
be  correct,  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  avoid  obstacles  during  the  course  of 
movement. 

•  Another  type  of  spatial  reasoning  is  terrain  reasoning,  for  example  that  used 
by  an  autonomous  land  vehicle  (AJLV).  The  geometry  through  which  the 
ALV  moves  has  its  own  idiosyncracies  (e.g.,  untraversable  areas, 
topographical  features  that  affect  speed  and  distance)  and  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  route  planning.  In  addition,  it  is  often  useful  to  reason 
about  terrain  movement  at  a  variety  of  levels,  planning  gross  movements  at 
a  high  level  and  fine  movement  at  a  much  lower  level  of  detail. 

•  Just  as  there  are  naive  theories  of  time,  there  are  also  it  naive  theories  of 
s pace  and  objects.  This  so-called  "naive  physics"  haves85a.  haves85b  is 
used  to  do  general  reasoning  about  physical  reality  without  immersion  by 
the  planner  into  the  details  of  physical  laws.  For  example,  a  child  is  able  to 
bounce  a  ball  without  any  formal  knowledge  of  elasticity— instead,  intuitions 
are  u-ed  'tint,  while  not  -trictly  correct,  are  sufficient  for  the  task  at  r.and. 

The  •ormaii/at ion  of  naive  physical  : h<-or;e>  is  intended  to  make  u-<  of  J hi< 
a pproaca  in  au'ot  iated  reasoning  and  planning. 

Then*  T  an  analogy  between  the  format  informal  treatments  of  time,  and  the 
I’ormai  informal  treatments  of  ^pace.  Formal  theories  provide  generality,  while  informal 
techniques  are  often  more  efficient  and  sufficiently  powerful  for  the  job  at  hand. 
Deciding  how  formal  a  theory  is  needed  (or  more  precisely,  how  powerful  a  system  is 
needed)  F  a  judgment  to  be  made  (once  again  I  based  ori  domain  details  and 
performance  expectations. 
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B. 1.4.3.  Dealing  with  constraints 


When  a  computer  is  instructed  in  a  conventional  programming  language  to  -  arry  out 
a  sequence  of  actions,  those  actions  are  spelled  out  in  detail— the  machine  is  told 
precisely  how  to  do  its  job.  High-level  languages  move  along  the  spectrum  towards 
telling  the  machine  what  to  do .  without  specifying  precisely  how  to  do  it. 

Planning  research  in  AI  can  be  seen  as  investigating  the  "what  end  ol  this  spectrum: 
the  machine  can  be  given  a  high-level  description  of  what  the  user  wants  done,  and  the 
machine  fills  in  the  operational  details.  Planning  in  this  sense  bears  a  close  relationship 
to  work  in  automatic  programming— but  with  extra  considerations  thrown  in.  such  as 
uncertainty  about  the  environment. 

Sometimes,  it  is  useful  not  only  to  tell  the  machine  what  it  should  do.  but  also  what  it 
should  n  t  do.  These  instructions  about  what  not  to  do  are  the  negative  constraints 
under  which  the  planner  must  operate  in  constructing  its  course  of  action  (and.  more 
importantly,  under  which  the  autonomous  agent  must  operate  in  the  real  world).  W  hen 
a  planner  is  said  to  ''handle  constraints."  these  instructions  about  what  the  machine 
shou'd  not  do  are  stated  explicitly. 

Of  course,  there  may  also  be  positive  constraints,  such  as  "(  se  resources  X  and  d 
in  the  plan."  Again,  "dealing  wdth  constraints"  implies  that  they  are  given  to  the 
planner  explicitly. 

Constraints  can  be  either  hard  or  soft.  Hard  constraints  must  absolutely  be  adhered 
to  by  the  planner,  while  soft  constraints  can  be  thought  of  as  guidelines  that  will 
influence  the  form  of  the  solution,  but  may  be  violated  if  necessary. 

There  are  several  other  attributes  that  characterize  the  constraints  that  may  be  given 
to  a  planner: 

*  One  important  category  of  constraints  involves  resource  management. 

The  plan  that  i*  to  be  constructed  must  satisfy  certain  criteria  in  its  use  of 
resource*.  The  limitations  on  the  use  of  resources  may  exist  both  at  the 
object  level  in  ';k>  planning  domain  I.  and  at  the  meta-level  ■:  t  he  resource* 
used  in  planning!. 

I  or  example,  a  planner  may  may  be  told  that  it  must  reach  a  certain 
geographical  location,  but  that  it  must  do  so  within  a  set  time  limit.  The 
planner  is  faced  with  a  complicated  time  constraint  that  affects  both  which 
generated  plans  will  be  satisfactory  (object  level),  and  how  much  time  it  can 
spend  on  planning  (meta-level). 

This  example  of  a  constraint  is  particularly  difficult  to  *atisiy.  and  tew 
current  planning  -ystems  have  the  combination  of  self-awareness  and 


flexibility  to  deal  with  it  properly  (though  some  have  begun  to  address  the 
problem  dean85,  dean86  ).  A  simpler  resource  management  constraint 
might  be.  for  example,  to  construct  a  plan  for  typsesetting  and  print. ng  files 
that  costs  less  than  some  specified  amount  (given  certain  computer-time  and 
printing  costs). 

•  Another  type  of  constraint  in  U:e  planning  process  is  the  problem  of  illegal 
states.  A  planner  might  be  told  that  it  should  accomplish  some  task,  but 
that  at  no  time  during  the  execution  of  the  plan  should  the  executor  be  in 
some  particular  specified  state  (e.g..  "Go  to  room  A  without  passing  through 
room  B"). 

Constraint  propagation  is  an  operation  over  the  planner's  constraints.  In 
planning,  a  constraint  that  arises  in  one  section  of  a  plan  may  limit  choices  available  in 
other  sections,  and  discovering  these  new  constraints  can  substantially  cut  down  on  the 
number  of  possible  solutions  (this,  of  course,  can  be  very  helpful  in  the  generation  of 
plans).  The  "flow"  of  constraints  from  one  part  of  a  plan  to  another  (i.e..  the 
formation  of  new  constraints  through  the  interactions  of  old  ones)  is  what  is  meant  by 
constraint  propagation.  Constraint  propagation  is  an  important  and  frequently  used 
technique  both  in  planning  and  in  other  areas  of  artificial  intelligence,  such  as  vision. 

Cons'  ler.  for  example,  a  -'hipping  problem.  You  are  trying  to  plan  the  movement  of 
boxes  across  the  country.  You  have  several  methods  of  transport  (car.  plane,  etc.), -but 
there  j.re  a  few  explicit  constraints:  you  want  to  move  the  boxes  within  a  certain  time, 
and  below  some  cost.  The  constraints  interact,  because  the  speed  and  cost  of 
transp<  '•tation  both  rule  out  certain  alternatives.  Each  can  help  limit  the  choices 
availat  a,  and  help  make  an  appropriate  final  plan  easier  to  find. 

Anoti.er  approach  to  dealing  with  constraints  involves  the  technique  of  Least 
Comrritment  Planning.  L’sing  this  technique,  the  planner  considers  whether 
comm1  ting  itself  to  any  particular  choice  of  an  action  might  interfere  with  other  parts 
of  the  plan.  If  there  is  potential  interference,  the  planner  defers  the  choice  of  a 
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Eventually,  the  least  eommitmen*  planner  makes  choices  locally  that  imply  certain 
constraints  on  other  parts  of  the  plan.  These  constraints  are  "posted"  (i.e..  announced) 
<-0  that  other  parts  of  the  plan  can  be  assembled  taking  them  into  account.  Of  course, 
least  commitment  planning  can  seldom  be  the  soie  method  of  assembling  a  plan,  and 
other  planning  techniques  are  often  combined  with  it. 
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B.l.4.4.  Reasoning  About  Assumptions 


One  useful  attribute  for  a  planner  wouid  be  for  it  to  be  able  to  reason  .'bout  its 
assumptions.  This  type  of  reasoning  could  take  several  forms. 

•  In  constructing  a  plan,  certain  assumptions  are  built  in  to  the  final  sequence 
of  actions.  Most  typically,  each  action  is  assumed  to  generate  a  set  of 
predictable  outcomes  in  tlie  world,  and  the-e  outcomes  are  olten 
preconditions  for  the  successful  attainment  of  the  goal  state  (i.e..  each 
action's  outcomes  are  preconditions  of  subsequent  actions  or  are  specified  as 
part  of  the  desired  goal).  For  example,  doing  a  PUT  of  block  A  on  block  B 
is  assumed  to  leave  block  A  on  block  B. 

Some  planners  explicitly  check  each  action  s  predicted  outcomes,  to  make 
sure  that  the  action  was  successful.  While  this  exhaustive  checking  improves 
the  chances  that  the  plan  will  be  carried  out  successfully,  it  is  a  crude 
method,  since  it  doesn't  intelligently  identify  a  subset  of  things  that 
probably  need  to  be  checked,  avoiding  things  that  probably  don  t  need  to  be 
checked. 

•  An  intelligent  planner  might  devote  resources  to  checking  assumptions 
before  plan  construction.  For  example,  there  may  be  outdated  assumptions 
about  aspects  of  the  world  that  a  reasoning  system  would  choose  to  check, 
because  it  knows  that  some  elements  in  the  environment  are  highly  dynamic, 
or  because  an  incorrect  assumption  could  have  grave  consequences.  This 
sort  of  reasoning  is  not  implemented  in  current  planning  systems. 

B.  1.4.5.  Dealing  With  Risk 

Few  planners  are  currently  capable  of  reasoning  about  risks  when  they  weigh 
alternatives.  For  example,  a  planner  might  know  certain  probabilistic  information 
about  actions  that  it  can  take— there  may  be  certain  risks  incurred  when  one  plan  is 
chosen  over  another  (e.g.,  an  autonomous  land  vehicle  may  be  destroyed  by  the  enemy 
if  i’  chooses  the  wrong  route  .  One  approach  to  this  problem  is  to  incorporate  into  a 
planner  decision  theoretic  t ech:;ii:u<->  for  evaluating  alternative  eouro^  <>t  action.  1  he 
planner  wouid  1 11  have  to  cotwruc:  \nrioi-  mart',  but  dectson  theory  won  :d  give  o  a 
way  of  considering  the  relative  utility  of  pursuing  different  options.  I  his  amalgamation 
of  Al  and  decision  theory  has  begun  in  a  small  way.  but  much  work  remains  to  be  done. 
Dealing  with  risk,  of  course,  also  involves  dealing  with  inherent  uncertainty,  as 
discussed  below. 


B.  1.4.6.  Reasoning  Under  Uncertainty 

Bayesian  Reasoning 
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The  classical  methodology  for  combining  quantified  evidence  is  Bayes'  Rule.  Bayesian 
reasoning  is  characterized  by  quantitative  degrees  of  support,  a  prior  enumeration  of 
tenable  hypotheses,  a  prior  model  of  the  statistical  support  for  hypotheses  independent 
of  any  set  of  observations  about  them,  and  an  underlying  conceptual  model  based  on 
the  principle  of  a  "fair  bet."  The  fair  bet  is  the  fraction  of  the  resources  an  unbiased 
observer  would  bet  on  each  side  of  an  hypothesis.  All  resources  must  be  gambled  on  one 
'-aide  or  the  other:  there  is  no  not  sure"  alternative.  These  degrees  of  support  are 
assessed  from  several  independent  sources  and  then  combined  by  multiplying  them 
together. 

In  practice,  the  Bayesian  beliefs  are  combined  through  a  specific  formula  (Bayes'  Rule) 
which  performs  conditioning  of  probabilities:  current  data  are  interpreted  with  respect 
to  knowledge  of  the  observation  independent  prior  support  for  the  given  hypotheses.  As 
a  result,  these  "priors  '  have  a  tendency  to  dominate  the  outcome  of  the  Bayesian  belief 
combination  process.  A  practical  attempt  to  address  the  probabilistic  degree-of-belief 
concept  in  expert  systems  is  given  in  the  work  of  Duda  et.  al.  (1979).  in  which  is 
developed  a  subjective  Bayesian  technique  for  representing  uncertainty.  This  technique 
uses  the  concentional  statement  of  Bayes'  Theorem,  but  supposes  that  the  probabilities 
are  subjectively  determined.  Modifications  are  introduced  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
interdependency  that  arise  when  dealing  with  a  network  of  rules,  and  were  implemented 
in  PROMT: (TOR. 

A  related  practical  effort  to  represent  degree  of  belief  is  given  in  the  work  of  Shortiiffe 
and  Buchanan  ( 1975).  In  this  model  of  reasoning,  degrees  of  belief  represented  as 
certainty  factors",  rather  than  probabilities.  These  are  functions  of  two  other 
measures,  namely  the  "measure  of  belief"  of  an  hypothesis  given  the  evidence  and  the 
measure  of  disbelief"  given  the  evidence.  The  MYCIN  system  is  built  upon  these 
concepts. 

The  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  Bayesian  systems  are  well  known.  One  of  their 
principal  weaknesses  is  the  number  and  depth  of  the  assumptions  one  must  make  in 
order  to  be  able  to  apply  a  Bayesian  analysis.  What  is  the  innate  prior  likelihood  of  all 

hypothf-e-  we  might  wan:  to  consider?  How  do  we  arrive  at  such  a  -et  of  prior 
hypor  h'-c-.'  What  ’he  epistemological  motivation  for  asserting  that  beliefs  are  weli- 
-I'pre-en’.m  a-  noututed  real  numbers?  How  much  can  we  depend  upon  resuits  <>!  a 
Bayesian  computation  d'.  as  is  the  frequently  the  case,  the  priors  were  chosen  by 
statistical  -atnpiing  or  by  fabrication  instead  of  through  knowledge  of  the  true 
dist  rtbutioti? 


Dempster- Shafer 

A  viable  means  for  combining  evidence  is  the  Dempster-Shafer  uncertainty  calculus 
(Shafer.  1974).  which  subsumes  both  the  Boolean  and  Bayesian  techniques  as  special 
cases  arm  additionally  provides  an  explicit  representation  of  the  system's  ignorance  as 
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well  as  its  knowledge.  The  major  modification  to  the  Bayesian  techniques  by  the 
Dempster-Shafer  is  that  whereas  the  former  permit  belief  to  be  associated  with  the 
individually  identified  possibilities  about  the  real  world,  the  latter  allows  belief  to  be 
attributed  to  sets  of  possibilities,  without  requiring  us  to  further  distribute  our  beliefs  to 
the  members  of  that  set. 

Dempster's  Rule  (Dempster.  1967)  is  used  to  combine  the  degrees  of  support  from 
different  sources.  It  is  equivalent  to  Baves'  Rule  but  incorporates  a  set  intersection 
formalism  to  ensure  that  we  only  combine  support  where  there  is  some  agreement 
between  the  two  sources  of  evidence.  An  additional  normilization  step  is  included  to 
ensure  that  the  degrees  of  belief  fall  within  0.  1',  as  in  the  Bayesian  model;  this 
normilization  is  achieved  by  calculation  of  a  degree  of  conflict  between  the  two  evidence 
sources,  which  is  itself  a  useful  measure  during  analysis  of  the  performance  of  a 
Shaferian  system. 

A  significant  problem  with  this  technique  is  its  ability  to  get  confused  when 
confronted  with  information  outside  of  the  "frame  of  discernment"  (the  initial  set  of 
possible  hypotheses).  This  problem  occurs  frequently  in  the  real  world  in  the  form  of 
unpredicted  events  and.  especially,  sensor  failure.  Another  major  problem  is  the 
complexity  of  the  technique.  If  the  frame  of  discernment  consists  of  10  members,  then 
there  are  1021  susbsets  to  consider!  There  has  been  some  work  in  circumventing  this 
problem  (Gordon  A  Short liffe.  198b).  but  they  tend  to  restrict  the  capabilities  of  the 
technique  beyond  its  usefulness. 

Fuzzy  Set  Theory  In  an  attempt  to  break  away  from  the  traditional  models  of 
uncertainty,  Zadeh  introduced  the  concept  of  a  Fuzzy  Set  (Zadeh.  1965).  A  fuzzy  set  is 
characterized  by  a  membership  (characteristic)  function  which  assigns  to  any  object  a 
grade  of  membership  of  the  object  in  the  set.  For  regular  sets,  the  charactersitic 
function  would  return  either  0  (not  in)  or  1  (in).  Set-theoretic  operations  are  defined  for 
these  sets  in  an  intuitive  fashion  in  order  to  provide  a  formal  structure  for  studying 
imprecisely  quantified  degrees  of  membership. 

1' he  fuzzy  -ot.  approach  deals  with  partial  belief  by  introducing  ’lie  concept  of  fuzzy 
qualifiers  te.g.  likely,  possibly.  * •  t c .  i .  and  contains  M)me  models  for  'he  interaction 
between  vagueness  at; cl  partial  oefnf.  This  theory  does  not  deal  direct iy  with  tile 
problem  of  combination  of  evidence  but  does  provide  some  alternative  interpretations  of 
work  such  as  Shafer's. 

There  are  two  major  problems  with  the  fuzzy  set  approach.  One  is  how  to  consistently 
define  the  characteristic  functions  (the  functions  may  differ  between  analysts).  The 
second  problem  is  choosing  a  calculus  ro  implement  the  technique:  most  any 
norm  conorm  pair  of  functions  will  theoretically  model  conjunctions  and  disjunctions. 
Although  there  has  been  success  in  modelling  the  characteristic  functions  consistently, 
the  operations  on  these  functions  are  sensitive  to  both  context  and  individual  cognitive 
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preferences. 


Truth  Maintenance  Systems 

One  of  the  early  and  predominant  methods  for  handling  non-monotonic  reasoning  is 
the  truth  maintenance  system  (Doyle  ref. i.  This  type  ol  system  records  and  maintains 
proofs  by  connecting  assertions,  rules,  hypotheses  or  any  other  beliefs  (statements)  with 
justifications.  There  may  be  more  than  one  justification  for  an  assertion,  representing 
multiple  proofs  of  that  assertion.  A  node  is  believed  if  there  is  at  least  one  valid 
justification.  When  a  proposition  is  asserted  the  justifications  of  nodes  are  checked,  and 
those  nodes  which  now  have  valid  justifications  are  believed.  The  truth  maintenance 
step  consists  of  scanning  newly  justified  nodes  and  the  recorded  justifications  to  find 
any  other  nodes  which  may  now  include  a  proof. 

There  are  two  types  of  justifications.  The  first  type  maintains  two  lists  of  nodes,  the 
IN  nodes  and  the  OUT  nodes.  An  IN  node  is  one  which  is  believed,  an  01  T  node  is  one 
which  does  not  have  a  valid  justification  (not  necessarily  false!).  The  justification  for  a 
node  is  valid  if  all  the  nodes  on  its  IN  list  are  in  and  all  the  nodes  on  the  01  T  list  are 
out. 

The  -econri  rype  of  justification  is  a  rule-like  structure  with  a  consequent,  and  two 
lists,  an  IN  list  of  hypotheses  and  an  OUT  list  of  hypotheses  (usually  empty).  This  type 
of  justification  is  valid  when  each  node  of  the  IN  list  is  in  and  each  node  on  the  OLT 
list  is  out. 

A  TMS  begins  by  assigning  default  values  to  nodes  where  appropriate.  Reasoning  then 
proceeds  via  the  accrual  of  evidence  and  the  satisfying  of  justifications.  If  at  some  point 
a  contradiction  is  reached,  the  dependency-directed  back-  tracking  function  is  evoked. 
This  function  works  its  way  back  through  the  chain  of  reasoning,  collecting  the 
assumptions  which  support  the  contradiction.  One  of  the  assumptions  is  retracted  but 
the  set  is  saved  to  prevent  the  re-  occurrence  of  the  same  contradiction.  This  retraction 
causes  a  node  which  was  out  to  become  in  and  thus  begins  another  chain  of  reasoning. 

\.'  i.o  u!i  <  i  < 1  u*  *:  i  <  i*  *!;  <*  1 1  ret*  1 1  ■<  i  I  i.ai'K r  r :  i  <  *  k  in  a  .-  more  etiicieut  '  ha:,  mmss. 

1  >,■’.<■  k  ’  rac k i n it .  ,t  'Mu  a  rat  tier  ''xpen-i  ve  proc*><--.  Also,  t  his  type  o!  promem  -oi  ving 
or;)v  pursues  one  avenue  of  reasoning  at  a  time  thus  prohibiting  'hi1  comparison  ol 
'■ornpeting  node  v .nines.  Another  drawback  is  the  rather  shallow  meaning  given  to 
justifications.  It  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  justify  a  decision  on  more  than  whether 
certain  propositions  are  in  or  out;  the  arguements  themselves  may  prove  useful.  For  this 
reason  it  is  also  not  possible  to  assign  any  believability  factor'  to  the  justilications. 
These  considerations  lexcept  for  the  last!  are  addressed  by  deKleer  in  his  assumption- 
based  theory.  The  last  issue  is  addressed  in  the  probabilistic  approach  to  possible 
world-. 


it.  i  ' 


Assumption  Based  Truth  Maintenance  Systems 


The  assumption-based  truth  maintenance  system  addresses  the  problems  found  in  the 
standard  TMS.  Conceptually,  a  radical  difference  is  the  ATMS  s  ability  to  maintain 
land  compare)  multiple  possible  solutions  simultaneously.  This  is  done  by  allowing  tne 
system  to  maintain  contradictory  information  as  long  as  that  information  is  not  used  to 
derive  new  information.  A  TMS  requires  that  the  current  set  of  IN  nodes  be  consistent 
(non-contradictory).  For  example,  if  x  ->  a.  y  - b.  but  X  and  v  is  a  contradiction, 
then  a  TMS  would  not  derive  a  or  b  (at  least  not  from  a  node  with  x  and  y  on  its  IN 
list).  An  ATMS,  however,  would  derive  both  a  and  b  since  they  come  from  x  and  y 
independently;  it  would  not  derive  anvthoing  which  required  both  x  and  y.  This  ability 
to  reason  about  elements  of  a  contradictory  statement  has  proved  to  be  a  common  need 
in  qualitative  reasoning. 

The  basic  unit  of  an  ATMS  is  the  assumption.  There  are  no  justifications  given  in  the 
system  for  an  assumption;  they  are  given  by  the  user  and  thus  not  derived  information. 
An  assumption  may  be  used  to  justify  multiple  nodes  and  one  node  may  use  multiple 
assumptions.  When  a  contradiction  is  found  and  needs  to  be  rectified,  the  belief  in  an 
assumption  can  be  reversed.  A  justification  in  an  ATMS  describes  how  a  node  is  derived 
from  other  nodes  (including  assumptions). 

By  manipulating  all  the  possible  solutions  simultaneously,  an  ATMS  avoids  the 
backtracking  problem  found  in  the  traditional  TMS.  Since  inconsistent  data  may  exist 
in  a  "context,"  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  all  the  INing  and  OUTing  that  is  done  by  the 
TMS.  Finally,  the  justifications  in  the  ATMS  are  more  robust  than  those  of  the  TMS. 
Thus,  with  a  reasonable  implementation,  the  ATMS  can  generally  out-perform  a  TMS 
see  papers  in  vol.  '28  (1986)  of  Al  Journal  . 

B. 1.1.7.  Reasoning  by  Analogy 

The  ability  to  reason  by  analogy  is  considered  by  many  to  be  an  important 
characteristic  of  human  intelligence,  and  it  would  certainly  be  useful  to  have  automated 
- y -u < ■  [ i i  par  comb  ’ake  advantage  of  'his  type  of  reasoning.  For  example,  a  planner 
reeogm/e  .-my  ■*  h  a  m  <•  t  f*  r  i  - 1  ic-  of  a  situation  and.  by  analogy,  realize  that  it  is  very 
:irii'li  :ike  a  prev.ou-i\  encountered  situation.  A -meets  of  the  'wo  situations  could  then 
be  matched,  and  a  new  pi  an  generated  along  the  lines  of  the  previously  generated  plan. 

This  type  of  reasoning  does  not  exist  in  current  planners,  except  in  the  most 
rudimentary  forms.  For  example,  the  STRIPS  planner  was  able  to  generate  plan 
skeletons  from  specific  plans;  these  skeletons  could  later  be  used  to  generate  new  plans. 
This,  however,  is  not  really  analogy,  since  it  does  not  directly  reason  about  a  specific 
instance  using  another  specific  instance;  rather,  it  reasons  about  a  specific  instance  using 
a  general  rule  l though  'he  rule  itself  came  from  a  specific  instance).  The  study  of 
analogy  is  an  important  topic  in  the  field  of  machine  learning:  it  has  largely  been 
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bypassed  in  AI  planning. 


13.1.1.8.  Dealing  with  conflicts 

I  here  are  a  various  kinds  of  conflict  that  can  confront  a  planning  program.  First, 
there  may  be  inherent  conflicts  among  goals,  or  between  goals  and  constraints:  it  may 
be  impossible  for  a  system  to  satisfy  all  the  goals  it  has  been  given,  or  for  it  to  satisfy 
those  goals  without  violating  explicit  constraints  that  have  been  imposed  on  the 
solution.  In  this  case,  a  flexible  planner  would  judge,  based  on  the  situation,  whether  to 
notify  the  user  of  failure  or  construct  a  plan  that  makes  compromises. 

Otten.  however,  'he  conflict  with  which  a  planner  must  deal  is  not  inherent,  but  is  the 
result  of  avoidable  destructive  interference  among  sub-parts  of  a  plan.  The  system,  for 
example,  might  be  given  a  conjunctive  goal  ("Accomplish  A  and  B  and  $\ldots$ ").  and 
tmd  that  its  sub-plan  to  accomplish  A  conflicts  with  its  sub-plan  to  accomplish  B. 

\  arious  planners  have  varying  abilities  to  deal  with  these  avoidable  conflicts  among 
goals  (or.  more  precisely,  with  conflicts  among  the  methods  of  achieving  each  of  those 
goals).  We  can  identify  two  major  approaches  to  this  conflict  resolution,  depending  on 
when  in  the  plan  generation  process  conflicts  are  resolved. 

The  Critique  Approach  When  confronted  with  conjunctive  goals,  some  planners 
solve  each  conjunct  in  isolation.  At  that  point,  some  planners  consider  themselves  done, 
and  do  not  check  their  subplans  for  harmful  interactions.  Others,  however,  do  perform 
this  check.  The  most  important  paradigm  for  this  check  is  the  critics  approach, 
implemented  in  the  HACKER  system  sussmanTo  .  The  idea  is  that,  once  the  subplans 
have  been  formed,  specialized  programs  are  called  that  embody  knowledge  of 
destructive  interactions,  and  that  check  the  subplans  for  such  problems. 

One  well-known  example  of  a  "critic"  was  the  one  in  HACKER  that  checked  whether 
a  precondition  for  one  goal  "clobbered"  a  brother  goal.  For  instance,  one  goal  might 
require  as  a  precondition  that  block  B  is  clear,  but  another  goal  might  be  to  stack  block 
A  on  biock  B;  ? h  preen;..;  '  .on  of  <>:te  aoai  interferes  with  another  goal.  The  solution  in 
'  tie  1  f.\<  Kf'.R  - y — ‘ ; i  -copier  the  -ub-;dans  w  hen  no^-dde.  Thi-  technique 

'ometimes  worK'.  ■>;.  ■.<>  mean-  a  *«.!ai  -oluuoe  :  hi-  intera-M  ion  problem  or 

ot  hers. 

I  he  notion  ot  "critics'  was  an  influential  idea  in  planning,  being  incorporated  into  the 
hierarchical  NOAH  system  as  well  sacerdotiTo  .  Its  encoding  of  knowledge  exemplified 
the  procedural  point  of  view  in  the  procedural  declarative  controversy  of  the 
mid- 1970'-. 


The  Constructionist  Approach  Other  planners  construct  'heir  overall  [dan  with 
explicit  consideration  of  potential  interactions.  \n  example  of  this  type  of  approach  can 
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be  found  in  i waldinger77i.  Once  a  sub-pian  for  achieving  one  goal  is  formulated,  it  is 
marked  as  “protected,”  so  that  when  the  planner  develops  a  sub-plan  for  a  second  goal, 
it  will  know  not  to  undo  the  first. 

One  technique  for  insuring  this  non-interference  is  called  goal  regression.  It  involves 
“passing  goals  back  over  plan  steps.-'  in  effect,  adjusting  the  order  of  actions  to  avoid 
interference.  In  this  approach,  however,  in  contrast  to  the  critics  approach,  there  is  no 
committing  to  a  plan  and  then  backing  up:  goal  regression  can  also  solve  planning 
problems  that  will  cause  difficulties  for  any  planner  that  simply  reorders  goals  (since  it 
works  out  a  finer-grained  adjustment  of  actions).  For  more  information,  see 

waldingerTT  . 

Multiple- Agent  Conflicts  The  study  of  sub-plan  interaction  was  an  early,  popular 
area  of  AI  planning;  more  recently,  the  problem  of  conflict  among  multiple  agents  has 
received  some  attention  in  the  planning  literature.  Although  there  are  certain 
similarities  between  the  two  cases,  multiple  agent  conflicts  can  introduce  two  new 
considerations  into  a  planner. 

First,  conflict  among  multiple  agents  may  be  impossible  to  resolve  at  the  planning 
stage,  if  the  planning  has  proceeded  in  parallel  ( i.e. .  at  different  agents)  and  pre¬ 
execution  plan  comparison  is  difficult.  In  this  case,  conflict  may  need  to  be  resolved 
during  execution.  Second,  when  multiple  agents  are  involved  there  may  be  true 
conflicts  of  interest;  this  generally  does  not  occur  when  the  planning  has  taken  place  at 
a  central  location  (even  when  conflicting  goals  are  present,  there  can  be  a  suitable  local 
method  of  resolving  them,  which  by  definition  will  be  the  ‘‘accepted”  method  of 
resolution). 

Li.  1.4. 9.  Planning  Communication 

When  groups  of  machines  must  interact,  or  when  machines  interact  flexibly  with 
humans,  communication  can  play  an  important  role  in  coordinating  activity.  Planning 
research  in  recent  years  has  begun  to  examine  how  computers  can  intelligently  plan 

their  communication  activity.  This  research  falls  into  two  categories:  planning 
communication  among  machines,  and  planning  communication  intended  tor  tinmans. 

Communication  Among  Machines  In  a  sense,  this  area  of  communication 
planning  is  the  “purer  of  the  two.  Since  the  intended  recipient  of  the  communication 
is  a  machine,  the  researcher  could  assume  that  the  generator  and  receiver  have  a 
common  language.  He  can  then  focus  on  the  issues  of  planning  abstract 
communications  without  worrying  how  to  convert  this  abstract  structure  into  another 
language  (as  is  necessary  when  humans  are  the  intended  recipients  of  the 
communication!.  In  fact,  this  assumption  is  regularly  made. 

The  main  thrust  of  this  research  has  been  to  consider  communication  as  a  form  ot 


action— the  planner  constructs  plans  that  include  communication  acts  as  well  as  more 
conventional  domain  acts.  Work  has  focused  on  such  issues  as  the  formal  semantics  of 
making  commitments,  as  well  as  the  obvious  issues  of  converting  internal  goals  and 
representations  of  the  world  into  communication  primitives  (such  as  inform  and 
request).  Representative  work  includes  conenTS.  cohen79.  cohen86  . 

Planning  Natural  Language  Communication  Man-machine  interaction  has  been 
an  important  topic  for  AI  research,  and  a  crucial  aspect  of  this  interaction  is  getting  the 
computer  to  generate  easily  understood  messages  for  the  human.  While  such  a  message 
need  not  be  in  a  natural  language,  such  as  English,  it  has  long  been  felt  that  such  a 
capability  would  dramatically  increase  computers  effectiveness  in  everyday  settings. 
Thus,  much  research  in  AI  has  focused  on  getting  computers  to  plan  natural  language 
utterances. 


Generally.  the  problem  of  natural  language  generation  is  divided  into  two  parts,  text 
planning  and  text  production.  The  former  involves  generating  an  abstract  model  of  a 
communication  based  on  the  information  that  the  computer  wishes  to  convey  and  a 
model  of  the  user  (similar  to  the  machine-machine  communication  planning  mentioned 
above).  The  latter  involves  the  conve-sion  of  this  abstract  model  into  a  correct  natural 
language  fragment.  Text  planning  bears  a  close  relationship  to  the  rest  of  the  planning 
rerature.  using  some  of  the  sum'  techniques  (such  as  scripts)  for  this  specialized  task, 
"ee  appelt82a.  mckeownNJ.  hovyso.  wilenskv-83  for  some  representative  work  in  this 
area. 

B.  1.4. 10.  Reasoning  Using  Logics  of  Knowledge  and  Belief 

"Logics  of  knowledge  and  belief-'  are  formal  methods  of  representing  within  an 
automated  agent  the  facts  that  it  knows  or  bebeves.  Important  research  is  currently 
underway  in  this  area,  and  in  specifying  ways  of  reasoning  about  this  knowledge  and 
belief.  For  example,  researchers  want  to  formalize  how  one  agent  could  reason  about 
another  agent’s  beliefs,  or  how  it  could  reason  about  its  owr.  beliefs.  Roughly,  these 
various  theories  can  be  divided  into  two  categories,  syntactic  theories  and  semantic 

'  •  IllCf  ,, 


Syntactic  Theories  'yma.-’ic  ‘  f!*  or:*---  a-uinc  that  an  agent  <>niy  neliev-  ::ic«  Mia’ 
••xmieitiy  a  i)  pear  m  in  datab.-w.  A  not  her  agent  can  then  explicitly  represent  those  tacts 
and  reason  about  r  hem  more  or  less  uiroctly.  I  ypicallv.  predicates  such  as  '  1\  are 
u-eu  to  represent  an  agents  explicit  knowledge  ol  some  tact  (e.g..  K(.Joe."Redi  BlockB)  ' 
means  that  Joe  knows  that  BlockB  is  red).  Representative  work  includes 
haas*6.  konoligeSl  . 

Semantic  Theories  semantic  'henries  assume  that  an  agent  believes  not  only  the 
facts  rhat  are  explicitly  present  in  its  database,  but  also  other  tacts  that  the  agent  couid 
'  1  e r i v e  from  that  base  -et  of  ‘'acts  ■  overt  ’hough  it  has  not  yet  done  the  derivation  i.  I  he 


semantics  ot‘  possible  worlds  is  commonly  used  in  this  approach:  we  say,  for  example, 
that  an  agent  knows  fact  A  if  A  is  true  in  every  possible  world  that  is  compatible  with 
the  agent's  knowledge.  See.  for  example.  moore85a.  appelt8‘2a  . 

'Ahile  semantic  theories  provide  an  elegant  method  of  representing  knowledge  and 
belief.  fhev  suffer  from  several  problems.  First,  they  are  typically  much  less  efficient  to 
use  when  reasoning  is  automated  in  a  computer.  Second,  agents  in  the  real  world  never 
aetuallv  know  all  tne  consequences  of  their  current  beliefs,  and  their  actions  reflect  this 
lack  of  total  knowledge.  Unfortunately,  the  possible  worlds  approach  assumes  that  they 
do  know  all  the  consequences  of  their  beliefs.  This  inability  to  represent  limited 
deduction  is  a  very  serious  handicap,  and  is  one  of  the  prime  reasons  for  researchers' 
interest  in  developing  alternative,  syntactic,  theories  of  knowledge  and  belief 

konoligeSo  . 


lLl.Lll.  Logics  for  Planning 

Among  that  community  of  artificial  intelligence  researchers  who  have  pursued  a 
formal,  "neat  approach  to  planning,  there  has  been  much  effort  expended  on  the  issue 
of  what  logical  system  to  use.  This  choice,  of  course,  affects  both  the  epistomological 
and  heuristic  aspects  of  the  representation,  i.e..  both  what  can  be  represented  and  what 
can  be  deduced  by  -he  system.  A  few  of  the  many  choices  are: 

Procedural  Logic  A  formalism  for  explicitly  representing  and  reasoning  about 
sequences  of  actions  for  achieving  particular  goals  georgeff85  . 

Probabilistic  Logic  A  form  of  logic  in  which  the  truth  values  of  sentences,  instead  of 
being  simply  ""trite"  or  '"false."  are  probability  values  (between  U  and 
li— useful  for  reasoning  with  uncertain  knowledge  nilsson86  . 

Modal  logics  These  are  logics  that  deal  with  the  concepts  of  necessity  and 
possibility—  often  realized  through  the  addition  of  so-called  modal 
operators  and  axioms  to  classic  propositional  or  predicate  calculus. 

Multi-valued  Logics  A>  w  i  t  :i  probabilistic  logics.  alternative  logic-  have  been 
:  ■•on-.d'T  enc-  have  more  '  nan  two  :>o--it*le 

"■mil  v  :i  i  u  v- .  •  mil  i-.  more  i  nan  just  "true"  or  "false.  However, 
muiti-vaiued  logic  does  not  assign  a  probabaiistic  interpretation  to 
’.nose  muitipie  values.  For  example,  although  many  values  may  be 
permitted,  any  value  in  a  continuous  range  is  not  permitted  (as  would 
oe  in  a  probabilistic  logic).  This  is  distinct  from  theories  such  as 
Dempster-Shafer  tha'  use  intervals. 

Nonmonotonic  Logics  <  jassir.nl  logic  requires  that  once  a  fact  is  true,  it  remains  true 
".or  all  time:  "his  property  is  called  nionotomc.it  y.  Nonmonotonic 
;ogics  mcoermottM)  ,  in  contrast,  allow  for  the  possibility  that  when 


new  facts  are  added,  old  facts  that  were  once  true  will  no  longer  be 
true.  .Nonmonotonic  logics  and  other  methods  of  doing  nonmonotonic 
reasoning  are  an  important  area  of  current  AI  planning  research.  We 
discuss  these  issues  in  greater  detail  below. 

13. 1.1.12.  Nonmonotonic  Reasoning 

'specifying  the  semantics  of  nonmonotonic  logics  has  occupied  a  considerable  amount 
of  energy  over  the  past  few  years.  The  facility  to  do  nonmonotonic  sorts  of  reasoning 
has  clear  importance  in  building  real-world  systems  (since  propositions  relating  to  the 
real  world  change  their  truth  values  dynamically  over  time).  While  ad  hoc  schemes 
trivially  do  such  nonmonotonic  reasoning,  it  has  proven  difficult  to  adequately  specify 
the  formal  theory  that  underlies  that  activity. 

There  are  several  popular  alternatives  for  formalizing  nonmonotonic  reasoning:  default 
.ogics.  circumscription,  and  autoepistemie  theories. 

Default  Logics  Often,  it  is  useful  to  have  a  system  deduce  some  specific  fact  unless  it 
can  prove  that  the  fact  is  false  (e.g..  a  system  might  assume  that  any  specific  bird  can 
fly  unless  it  is  explicitly  told  otherwise).  The  facility  to  do  this  sort  of  reasoning  within 
a  formal  logical  system  has  been  developed  in  default  logics  reiter79  .  Obviously,  a 
default  logic  must  be  nonmonotonic,  since  anyone  using  it  may  jump  to  conclusions  that 
can  iater  be  shown  to  be  false  (i.e..  you  may  be  able  to  deduce  propositions  that  later, 
with  more  information,  you  will  not  be  able  to  deduce).  Such  a  logic  is  said  to  be 
defeasible,  that  is,  its  conclusions  are  tentative.  When  more  information  comes  along, 
its  conclusions  may  have  to  be  withdrawn. 

Circumscription  Circumscription  mccarthySO  is  a  formalized  method  of  "jumping 
to  conclusions."  so  that  a  program  can  conjecture  that  the  objects  that  it  knows  have  a 
certain  property  are  the  only  ones  that  do.  in  fact,  have  that  property.  It  is  a  form  of 
nonmonotonic  reasoning,  in  that  the  addition  of  new  facts  can  invalidate  previous 
conc|usions.\footnote{  It  is  not.  however,  a  nonmonotonic  logic— it  is  a  form  of 
-easoning  f hat  a  ignamt'  first-order  logic  by  using  'he  circumscription  schema.  The 
rr  crested  reader  referred  to  Mc<  'art  hy‘<  origmal  paper  rnecart  hyM)  .  } 

"oppose.  :o  u  '<■  McCarthy's  example,  you  are  given  a  puzzle  to  solve,  like  the 
Missionaries  and  Cannibals  problem  (e.g..  three  missionaries  and  three  cannibals  must 
■toss  a  river  in  a  two-person  boat  without  cannibals  outnumbering  missionaries  on 
either  bank  of  the  river  at  any  time).  Obviously,  a  solution  to  the  problem  involves 
'lading  a  suitable  crossing  schedule  that  satisfies  the  constraints.  But  a  person,  when 
confronted  with  this  puzzle,  might  say  "Have  all  the  missionaries  and  cannibals  use  the 
bridge  upstream.  When  told  that  there  is  no  such  bridge,  he  might  respond  "  1  hen 
have  them  use  the  helicopter.  :  id  so  on  i  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  such 
■\ tensions  tc  the  basic  world  given  in  the  problem). 


Intuitively,  we  know  that  such  solutions  are  invalid— to  soive  the  problem  we  must  be 
willing  to  assume  that  the  objects  that  we  know  about  are  the  only  relevant  objects.  In 
order  to  have  a  machine  logically  deduce  such  a  conjecture,  it  is  necessary  lO  use  a 
technique  like  circumscription.  However,  circumscription  (so  far)  is  a  technique  tor 
checking  conjectures— the  user  must  still  operationally  supply  the  predicate  to  be 
circumscribed,  which  limits  the  practical  usefulness  of  the  technique. 

Autoepistemic  Reasoning  Autoepistemic  reasoning  mooreSob  is  a  logic  that 
describes  how  an  ideal  rational  agent  would  reason  about  its  own  beliefs.  One  of  the 
uses  of  autoepistemic  reasoning  is  to  "jump  to  conclusions."  as  one  does  in  default 
reasoning. 


Consider  an  agent  that  believes  that  Fred  is  a  bird,  and  that  birds  can  generally  fly. 
Does  the  agent  believe  that  Fred  can  fly?  If  the  agent  has  a  rule  to  the  effect  that  "If  x 
is  a  bird,  and  1  can’t  prove  that  x  can  t  fly.  then  I  11  believe  that  x  can  lly.  then  in  the 
absence  of  other  information,  the  rational  agent  ought  to  believe  that  Fred  can  fly. 

There  is  a  subtle  but  important  difference  between  this  approach  and  other  default 
reasoning  systems.  In  normal  default  reasoning,  the  agent  in  the  previous  paragraph 
could  deduce  that  Fred  could  fly.  which  may  not  be  a  valid  conclusion  (i.e..  it  may  not 
be  true  in  the  real  world  that  Fred  can  fly). 

In  autoepistemic  reasoning,  however,  the  agent  would  only  reach  a  weaker  conclusion. 
The  agent  would  determine  that  he  believes  Fred  can  fly,  which  is  a  valid  conclusion- 
based  on  his  information,  he  believes  Fred  to  be  a  bird  that  flies.  If  more  information 
comes  along,  the  agent  may  no  longer  believe  that  Fred  flies,  but  the  original 
conclusion,  relative  to  the  original  set  of  beliefs,  will  still  have  been  valid.  VV  ith  that 
original  information,  the  agent  did  believe  that  Fred  flies.  Such  a  conclusion  is  said  to 
be  mdexical.  in  that  it  is  "indexed"  to  the  beliefs  under  which  it  has  been  derived. 


So  autoepistemic  logic  is  a  way  for  an  agent  to  reason  about  what  he  believes.  Such 
reasoning  is  useful  for  jumping  to  conclusions  based  on  default  rules.  For  any  fixed  set 
of  beliefs,  autoepistemic  reasoning  is  a  valid  form  of  inference  i.e..  unlike  oeiauit 
-'•a-ou'.:.g  .  but  a-  *he  .-ore  belief-  change,  an  agent  will  re.acn  new  conclusion-  snout 
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li.  1.1.13.  Possible  Worlds  Formalisms 

There  are  two  uses  of  the  term  "Possible  Worlds  that  are  currently  used  in  the  A1 
literature.  One  is  derived  from  work  done  by  "aul  Kripke.  and  the  other  is  derived 
from  work  done  bv  David  Lewis. 


Kripke's  Possible  Worlds  A  oopular  treatment  ol  knowledge  and  belief  in  recent 
■  ears  has  been  "possible  worlds  formalisms,  that  consider  the  actual  state  ol  all  airs  to 


he  simply  one  of  many  potential  realities.  Although  an  agent  may  know  many  facts 
about  the  real  world,  it  may  be  in  the  dark  about  other  facts.  An  agent,  though,  is  said 
to  know  some  fact  A  if  A  is  true  in  all  possible  worlds  that  are  consistent  with  the 
beliefs  of  the  agent. 

I  'sing  this  formalism,  it  is  not  necessary  to  actually  check  through  the  facts  that  are 
true  ;:i  various  worlds:  alternative  worlds  are  fundamental  to  the  semantics  of  the 
formalism,  but  not  to  its  operational  usage. 

Lewis’s  Possible  Worlds  Another  use  of  the  term  “possible  worlds'"  considers  the 
explicit  existence  of  these  various  worlds.  Thus,  it  may  be  useful  to  actually  consider 
the  facts  that  are  true  in  different  worlds,  compare  those  facts  to  the  facts  true  in  the 
current  world,  etc.  ginsberg86a  .  This  is  similar  to  the  “multiple  worlds"  approach 
raken  by  various  AI  programming  systems,  where  alternative  realities  can  be  considered 
by  the  reasoning  component. 


13.1.5.  Implementation  Technologies 

In  this  section  we  briefly  review  some  of  the  more  basic  techniques  that  are  used  to 
implement  the  theories  described  above.  We  are  concerned  here  with  approaches  that 
can  be  used  across  a  variety  of  planning  systems.  This  is  by  no  means  an  exhaustive 
list,  but  it  should  provide  the  flavor  of  some  methods  that  are  available. 

B. 1.5.1.  Backward  and  Forward  Chaining 

The  objective  of  a  search  procedure  is  to  discover  a  path  through  a  problem  space 
from  an  initial  state  to  a  goal  state.  This  procedure  may  proceed  from  a  set  of  initial 
conditions  and  work  toward  the  goal  or,  as  an  alternative,  the  tactic  may  be  to  begin  at 
the  goal  state  and  work  backwards  toward  the  initial  state.  These  two  approaches  are 
known  as  forward  and  backward  reasoning  (chaining)  respectively. 

Forward  reasoning  'Tarts  with  a  collection  of  known  facts  :the  data  base)  and 
■•UK  c  y  j  t  -  -  •  h  rough  ail  t  he  ruie-.  applying  •h<i  fact'  and  adding  mu  ones  as  '  hey 

■-.r*  m  "  Y>-d.  u:!;!  ;.o  -uie  rut.'.  Tm  principle  is  that  during  e.acn  ruie  fritig  cycle,  new 
fa'”  -  ■  i  i  :>>•  '  r.' t  .1 1:  i  i.a  i  e<: .  •  (-.U'  .showing  additional  rules  to  t>e  :ir<“<;  :a  ;::e  next  cycle. 

; t . t i :  eventually  a  goai  'tale  is  reached  or  t he  system  has  exhausted  its  possibilities. 

An  operational  system  may  contain  many  ruies  and  a  large  data  base  of  facts.  The 
forward  reasoning  described  above  can  run  through  many  cycles  and  generate  a  large 
a u inner  of  new  but  irrelevant  facts  before  the  desired  goal  is  derived.  The  backward 
-e.'L'Onmg  approach  may  be  used  in  this  situation  to  increase  efficiency  because  it  allows 
'he  focusing  of  effort  on  those  rules  related  to  the  results  to  be  proved.  Backward 
reasoning  takes  advantage  of  the  potential  for  bidirectional  operation  of  production 
rule-  u)  determine  the  \aiidity  of  an  assertion. 
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Backward  reasoning  works  in  the  following  manner.  First  the  fact  to  be  inferred  is 
designated.  The  data  base  is  searched  for  this  fact,  and  if  it  is  found,  the  fact  is  true 
and  the  problem  is  solved.  If  not.  then  the  rules  with  the  desired  fact  in  their 
consequent  are  placed  in  a  list.  If  this  list  is  empty,  then  the  system  with  the  current 
rule  set  cannot  solve  the  problem.  If  all  the  antecedents  of  any  of  these  rules  exist  in 
the  data  base,  then  that  rule  is  run.  the  desired  fact  is  placed  in  the  data  base  and  the 
problem  is  solved.  If  there  are  rules  with  the  goal  fact  in  their  consequent  but  whose 
antecedents  are  not  all  contained  in  the  data  base,  then  these  missing  antecedents  are 
classed  as  subgoals  and  the  above  process  is  repeated  for  these  new  subgoais. 

It  is  possible  to  combine  forward  and  backward  reasoning  into  a  single  algorithm 
known  as  bidirectional  search.  One  potential  advantage  is  to  reduce  the  total  number 
of  state  spaces  expanded.  The  justification  for  this  is  that  the  number  of  expanded 
states  in  a  search  tree  often  grows  exponentially  with  the  depth  of  the  search.  Thus  if 
the  expansions  could  begin  simultaneously  from  the  start  and  goal  states  and  meet 
approximately  at  some  medium  depth,  the  potential  combinatorial  explosion  of 
expanded  nodes  at  the  end  each  expansion  could  be  avoided. 

I i.  1.5.2.  Black  bo  ards 

Another  expert  system  framework  is  the  blackboard  architecture.  This  approach  was 
developed  to  cope  with  the  following  computational  problems. 

1.  Integration  of  multiple  sources  of  knowledge. 

-.  Problems  whose  solution  depend  on  heuristic  methods  and  noisy  data. 

T  Computational  complexity. 

1.  Integration  of  different  problem  solving  methods. 

■').  Potential  for  organizing  parallel  problem  solving  activities. 

1  he  vrm  nlacg  board  refers  'o  a  central  data  muse  used  by  -v-m-m-  with  '  his 
arcnitecture  to  coordinate  and  control  the  operation  of  independent  groups  of  rules 
called  knowledge  sources.  The  knowledge  sources  communicate  by  writing  messages  on 
'he  blackboard  and  reading  messages  from  other  knowledge  sources.  The  blackboard 
architecture  nas  four  distinct  components,  entries,  knowledge  sources,  the  blackboard 
and  a  control  mechanism,  which  are  described  below. 

Intermediate  results,  called  entries,  are  generated  during  the  problem  solving  process, 
hntries  can  be  elements  of  the  problem  solution  or  information  considered  important  in 
generating  solution  elements.  Hntries  may  include  beliefs,  observations,  hypotheses, 
decisions,  goals,  interpretations  or  expectations.  The  system  designer  may  designate  a 
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variety  of  attributes  to  entries  according  to  the  system's  needs.  These  attributes  can 
include  an  entry's  content,  relationship  with  other  entries,  its  history  and  other 
information. 

Knowledge  sources  are  independent,  event  driven  processes  that  produce  entries.  Each 
knowledge  source  is  composed  of  two  parts,  a  condition  and  an  action.  The  condition 
describes  the  circumstances  under  which  a  knowledge  source  can  operate.  This  usually 
requires  the  existence  of  certain  previously  generated  entries.  The  action  of  a  knowledge 
source  generates  new  entries  er  modifies  previously  generated  entries.  Knowledge 
sources  operate  independently  and  do  not  communicate  with  one  another  directly. 
However,  they  influence  each  other  indirectly  whenever  the  action  of  one  knowledge 
source  generates  or  changes  an  entry  that  satisfies  or  partially  satisfies  the  condition  of 
another  knowledge  source. 

The  blackboard  is  a  global  data  base  containing  all  entries  generated  by  the 
knowledge  sources  during  the  probiem  solving  process.  The  blackboard  serves  two 
functions.  First,  it  mediates  all  knowledge  source  interactions.  In  this  manner, 
knowledge  sources  influence  one  another  indirectly  by  placing  and  responding  to  entries 
on  the  blackboard.  Thus,  an  entry  recorded  by  the  action  of  one  knowledge  source  may 
satisfy  the  condition  of  another  knowledge  source.  Second,  the  blackboard  organizes  all 
partial  and  complete  solutions  generated  for  the  problem  under  consideration.  These 
solutions  comprise  configurations  of  related  entries  on  the  blackboard.  The  blackboard 
for  a  particular  application  will  be  organized  to  define  important  relationships  among 
its  entries.  Typical  arrangements  might  be  specializations  for  temporal  or  spatial 
relationships,  domain  specific  generalizations  or  other  entry  classifications.  In  addition, 
the  blackboard  focuses  knowledge  source  activity  and  thereby  is  able  to  improve  the 
system’s  operating  efficiency.  Normally,  a  knowledge  source  s  condition  refers  to 
previously  generated  entries  in  a  particular  area  of  the  blackboard,  while  its  action 
generates  or  modifies  entries  in  some  other  area.  Knowledge  sources  need  not  consider 
entries  in  areas  of  the  blackboard  not  mentioned  in  their  conditions  or  actions. 
Consequently,  the  blackboard  structure  is  a  framework  for  organizing,  inspecting  and 
generating  entries. 

lie  fm  a  i  component  of  the  black  boar*:  architec’  ur*-  control  nicer, ani-m, .  During 

'!,*■  :>rord"m  -oiving  Drove--.  -;;:ir:v  .different  know  cog"  -ourc<-  may  nave  t  h*dr 
con-tit  ions  satisfied  simultaneously.  \:i  i.u'eiligent  control  mechanism  determine?,  which 
of  '  i.e  currently  satisfied  knowledge  -ources  should  execute  next.  How  the  execution  ol 
knowledge  sources  is  ordered  is  the  job  of  the  scheduler,  one  of  the  main  components  of 
the  control  mechanism.  The  scheduler  employs  strategies  based  on  the  structure  of  the 
expert  system  and  the  nature  of  Hie  domain. 


B.  1.5.3.  Truth  Maintenance 


In  a  classic  logical  system,  facts  that  are  once  true  are  always  true.  In  the  real  world, 
of  course,  this  is  not  the  case— assertions  that  become  true  may  later  become  false.  The 
conclusions  that  one  has  come  to  because  of  a  once-true.  now-false  assertion  may 
themselves  no  longer  be  valid.  The  approach  of  "truth  maintenance''  (or  "reason 
maintenance")  is  intended  to  provide  a  bookkeeping  method  for  deciding  which 
conclusions  are  still  valid,  and  which  are  not.  Essentially,  the  chain  of  reasoning  that 
led  the  system  to  conclude  a  fact  are  stored,  so  that  when  belief  in  an  assertion  changes, 
the  system  can  update  the  conclusions  it  now  believes. 

Recently  a  variety  of  extensions  to  truth  maintenance  systems  have  been  proposed;  the 
most  recent  series  of  improvements  are  detailed  in  dekleer86a,  dekleer86b,  dekleer86c  . 
which  discuss  manipulating  assumption  sets  (rather  than  single  assertions),  using  truth 
maintenance  for  default  reasoning,  and  the  role  that  truth  maintenance  plays  in  an 
overall  reasoning  system.  For  earlier  discussion  of  truth  maintenance,  see  dovle~9  . 


[Manning  systems,  and  other  problem  solving  processes,  often  generate  a  collection  of 
deductions  as  they  proceed.  These  deductions  are  the  result  of  computations,  previous 
deductions  and  new  inputs  from  the  environment.  These  deductions  may  undergo 
changes  in  their  validity  for  a  number  of  reasons,  especially  because  of  changes  in  the 
environment  and  its  representation.  This  problem  could  be  particularly  acute  in  the 
military  context  because  the  normal  errors  associated  with  sensor  readings  are 
compounded  by  deliberate  misrepresentation  by  the  other  side.  Without  some  means 
for  maintaining  a  consistent  data  base  of  currently  believed  deductions,  the  operation  of 
the  system  will  be  seriously  degraded.  This  is  the  function  of  truth  maintenance. 


Truth  maintenance  systems  record  and  maintain  proofs.  These  proofs  are  made  up  of 
justifications  connecting  data  structures  called  nodes.  The  nodes  typically  represent 
assertions,  rules,  or  other  program  beliefs.  Nodes  may  have  several  justifications,  each 
of  which  represents  a  different  method  of  deriving  belief  in  the  node.  For  each  node, 
the  truth  maintenance  system  computes  whether  or  not  belief  in  the  node  is  justified  by 
’  ::e  e\;<tenre  of  a  r.on-i'i  mu  i  a  r  proof  from  the  basic  hypotheses  and  the  -et  of  recorded 
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'Ahen  a  new  ju-tiftcat  ion  is  recorded  by  the  system.  th<>  system  checks  to  see  if  the 
t.eu  justification  can  be  used  to  provide  weil-founded  support  for  some  currently 
unsupported  node.  If  such  nodes  are  discovered,  they  are  marked  as  believed  and  the 
new  justification  is  attached  'o  the  node  as  its  well-founded  support.  The  truth 
maintenance  system  attempts  to  propagate  this  effect  among  its  other  nodes  and  their 
j  ust  illcarions. 
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B.l.5.4.  Resolution  Theorem  Provers 

The  information  available  for  the  solution  of  problems  (especially  difficult  and 
interesting  ones)  is  usually  not  complete.  This  implies  that  a  method  of  solution  must 
transcend  mere  search  or  evaluation  and  include  a  capability  for  deducing  new  facts 
from  the  original  set  of  facts  known  to  the  problem  solver.  A  major  objective  of 
artificial  intelligence  is  the  automatic  extraction  of  these  new  facts  from  an  existing 
body  of  knowledge.  Resolution  theorem  proving,  which  resulted  from  Alan  Robinson's 
combination  of  the  resolution  principle  with  automatic  symbolic  deduction  techniques 

Robinson65'  accomplishes  this  objective,  although  with  definite  limitations.  The 
resolution  principle  operates  on  data  which  can  be  placed  in  a  uniform  representation 
(clausal  form)  and  mechanically  deduces  new  facts,  including  specified  hypotheses,  using 
a  single  rule  of  inference  (the  resolution  principle). 

Resolution  theorem  proving  met  with  early  success  and  enthusiasm  and  continues  to 
be  an  active  area  for  research  today  although  there  are  still  important  constraints  on  its 
usefulness.  The  main  difficulty  with  automatic  resolution  theorem  proving  is  that  the 
search  space  generated  grows  exponentially  with  the  number  of  facts  used  to  describe 
the  problem  and  for  most  problems,  this  space  becomes  unpractically  large.  The  use  of 
domain  independent  rneta  rules  to  limit  this  growth  has  been  largely  unsuccessful. 

Progress  in  automatic  deduction  is  currently  being  made  in  several  areas.  One 
approach  is  to  employ  domain  knowledge  to  guide  the  inferencing.  For  example,  to  use 
domain  knowledge  to  decide  when  to  use  forward  or  backward  inferencing  (see  above). 
Another  approach  is  to  employ  higher  order  or  nonclassical  logics.  Work  in  these  areas 
is  still  in  progress.  Other  forms  of  automatic  deduction  exist,  including  nonresolution 
theorem  proving,  the  Boyer-Moore  Theorem  Prover.  nonmonotonic  logics  and  logic 
programming  (eg  Prolog).  See  nilssonSO  for  a  discussion  of  various  types  of  resolution. 


B.L.5.5.  Tableau  Method 

A  variation  on  the  Resolution  method,  the  tableau  method,  was  put  forward  more 
recently  as  a  mechanism  of  automated  deduction  manna'>0.  rnannaSfi  .  Instead  of 
representing  a:l  facts.  goals.  and  rules  in  a  homogenous  data  base,  there  is  a  partitioned 
eat  a  base  \nat  distinguishes  between  assertions  and  goal'.  \  varie'y  of  rules  of 
deduction  are  employed  to  combine  tacts  with  facts,  convert  facts  to  goals,  etc.  in 
contrast  to  the  single  ruie  used  in  resolution).  While  the  kinds  of  transformations  that 
the  database  undergoes  are  more  complex,  the  non-homogeneity  of  the  database  allows 
more  selective  syntactic  heuristics  to  be  employed  in  guiding  the  search  for  an  answer. 


B.  1.5.6.  State  Space  Search 

Much,  if  not  all.  of  planning  can  be  considered  a  search  through  a  state  space— if  the 
original  condition  of  'he  world  is  presented  as  a  description  of  an  "initial  state.  '  and 
the  goal  is  presented  as  a  "final  state."  then  the  planner  s  job  is  to  search  through  the 


possible  states  to  discover  a  traversable  path  from  the  start  to  the  finish  (this  depends, 
of  course,  on  the  operators  that  are  available  for  moving  from  one  state  to  another). 
While  this  outlook  provides  a  high-level  framework  for  evaluating  and  contrasting 
planning  methods,  in  does  not  answer  the  fundamental  question  of  how  the  state-space 
search  should  be  managed.  Management  of  search  is  of  course  precisely  what  classic  Al 
planning  systems  are  attempting  to  accomplish. 

State-space  search  is  a  form  of  problem  solving  using  states  and  operators.  A  state  is 
a  data  structure  representing  a  snapshot  of  the  problem  at  one  stage  of  the  solution. 
Operators  transform  one  state  into  another.  Planning  may  be  viewed  as  a  search 
problem.  In  this  formalism  a  desired  state  (the  goal)  is  described  and  the  set  of  possible 
steps  leading  from  the  initial  conditions  to  the  goal  is  designated  as  the  search  space.  A 
resulting  plan  is  a  sequence  of  operations  leading  from  the  initial  state  to  the  goal  state. 
State  space  searches  can  be  classified  as  blind  searches  or  heuristically  guided  searches. 

Blind  searches  are  searches  in  which  the  porentia!  solution  paths  are  considered  in 
arbitrary  order,  using  no  domain  specific  information  to  guide  them.  Several  blind 
search  methods  are  described  here,  differing  mainly  in  the  order  in  which  the  states  of 
the  search  space  are  investigated.  In  these  cases  it  is  assumed  that  there  is  always  a 
method  for  finding  all  of  the  successor  nodes  of  a  given  node,  that  the  state  space  graph 
is  a  tree  and  that  each  node  has  a  link  to  its  parent. 

The  first  blind  search  method  to  be  considered  is  breadth-frst  search.  This  method 
expands  states  in  order  of  their  proximity  to  the  initial  state.  (All  states  at  depth  n  are 
processed  before  going  on  to  depth,  n-1  until  the  first  goal  state  is  encountered.)  This 
is  an  exhaustive  search  method  which  guarantees  finding  the  shortest  solution  path,  but 
not  necessarily  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 

Uniform-cost  search  is  a  generalization  of  breadth-Hrst  search,  designed  to  find  the 
cheapest  path  from  the  start  state  to  a  goal  state.  In  uniform-cost  search  a  positive  cost 
is  assigned  to  the  paths  between  each  state.  The  cost  to  any  state  then,  is  the  sum  of 
the  costs  from  the  initial  state  to  the  state  under  consideration.  Solution  paths  are 
invest iga'ed  in  order  of  increasing  cost,  hi  the  case  of  identical  eo-ts  t he  breadth-first 
•~t'icv'ion  mecriniii'in  U  invoked.  When  a  solution  path  •'  pian  •  to  a  goal  is  found  it  is 
■l  iaranu-.-,|  ><-  minimum  cost  man  for  'Ik  -v-m-m. 


A  'bird  blind  -earen  method  is  depth-first  search.  In  uepth-fipu  search.  the  most 
recently  generated  node  is  the  next  node  to  be  expanded.  This  expansion  continues 
until  either  a  goai  state  is  reached  or  no  more  expansions  are  possible.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  expansion  process  is  resumed  at  the  last  unexpanded  state  junction.  This 
method  is  not  guaranteed  to  find  any  goai  state,  and  may  continue  forever.  One 
safeguard  against  infinite  wrong  pathway  expansions  is  to  introduce  a  depth  bound,  at 
which  depth  the  system  responds  as  if  no  more  expansions  were  possible.  This 
eliminates  searching  infinite  dead  ends,  but  also  raises  the  possibility  o;  missing  goais 


and  thus  failing  to  produce  any  plan  at  all. 


Focus  of  attention  issues-— Search  Control  A  key  issue  in  implementation  of 
searcn-based  methods  of  planning  is  how  to  control  the  "focus  of  attention”  of  the 
system.  There  are  a  variety  of  methods,  ranging  from  the  opportunistic  blackboard 
approach  of  wandering  attention,  to  tightly  controlled  top-down  constructions.  If 
searcn  is  considered  the  major  paradigm  of  planning,  search  control  is  really  the  major 
concern  of  planning  implementations. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  literature  on  the  subject  of  search  in  AI  planning.  For 
readable,  in-depth  discussions  of  various  search  techniques,  including  depth-first,  best- 
first.  breadth-first,  agenda  mechanisms,  etc.,  see  nilssonTl,  nilsson80;. 

The  blind  search  methods  described  above  each  executed  state  expansions  in  an 
order;y  fashion  but  there  was  never  a  sense  of  actively  searching  out  the  goals.  Tf  goals 
were  encountered  at  all  it  was  merely  by  chance  while  carrying  out  the  state  expansion 
procedure.  In  many  practical  problems,  the  possible  search  space  is  so  large  and  the 
goal  states  are  so  sparsely  distributed  that  goals  would  not  be  found  in  the  times 
available  for  computation.  The  purpose  of  heuristically  guided  search  is  to  reduce  the 
searcn  effort  by  using  knowledge  of  the  domain  to  direct  the  state  expansion  process. 
Severn;  examples  of  heuristically  guided  search  methods  are  described  below.  In  these 
examples  some  combination  of  the  following  processes  are  generally  employed:  decide 
which  states  to  expand  next,  decide  which  successor  states  to  generate,  and  identify 
states  to  be  discarded  from  the  search  tree. 

The  first  heuristic  search  method  we  will  consider  is  best-first  search.  Ir  L-est-first 
searcn.  the  most  promising  node  is  always  expanded  next.  Best-first  search  may  act 
globally  on  all  currently  generated,  but  not  yet  expanded  nodes,  or  it  may  be 
constrained  to  some  subset  of  these  nodes.  In  any  case,  there  must  be  a  method,  called 
the  evaluation  function,  for  determining  the  suitability  of  any  node  as  a  step  in  reaching 
the  goal.  The  magnitude  of  the  evaluation  function  is  inversely  proportional  to  its 
suitability,  hence  the  node  with  the  lowest  value  is  selected  for  expansion.  (Breadth- 
fr-t.  i  nil'orm-cost  and  d<  p*  h-fr'-t  searches  are  special  cases  of  best-first  -eared. 
<ir*p*-r.uing  on  now  •  he  evaluation  ‘unction  is  defined.)  The  nature  of  the  problem 
in!;  .*  r.ce-  the  ; y  p«-  of  -oiut’uu:  am!  ••valuation  Junction,  several  are  disc  u-s<*o  below. 

’I  he  first  problem  type  is  characterized  by  multiple  solution  paths  with  different  costs, 
ami  it  is  desired  to  find  the  minimum  cost  solution  path.  The  A  *  (A-star)  algorithm 
can  be  used  under  these  circumstances.  The  evaluation  function,  f*(n).  is  the  sum  of 
g'fn).  the  estimated  cost  from  the  start  node  to  the  current  node  plus  h'(n).  the 
estimated  cost  from  >he  current  node  to  the  goal  node,  eg 

f!u)  g ' !  n )  -  h'fn) 
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If  h*(n)  is  less  than  or  equal  to  the  actual  cost  to  the  goal,  all  arcs  have  positive  costs 
and  are  bounded  from  below,  then  A*  is  guaranteed  to  find  a  solution  path  of  minimal 
cost  if  one  exists. 

B.  1.5.7.  Knowledge  representation  languages 

A  key  issue  in  planning,  and  in  fact  in  all  of  Al.  is  the  choice  of  knowledge 
representation  that  is  chosen  for  the  system.  There  are  two  key  aspects  that  must  be 
considered.  First,  the  language  chosen  needs  to  be  epistemologically  adequate— it 
must  be  capable  of  representing  the  things  that  the  designer  wants  to  have  represented. 
This  involves  both  the  choice  of  underlying  language  (frames,  first-order  logic,  etc.),  and 
vocabulary  (i.e..  what  objects  will  be  part  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  system— often  called 
the  system’s  ontology).  Second,  the  language  needs  to  be  heuristically  adequate— the 
system  must  be  capable  of  deducing  the  things  that  the  designer  wants  deduced. 

A  wide  variety  of  languages  have  been  used  for  representing  knowledge  in  planning 
systems.  It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  provide  any  kind  of  comprehensive  summary, 
hut  rather  to  briefly  mention  a  few  of  the  competing  possibilities.  For  a  collection  of 
important  papers  in  knowledge  representation  (presenting  many  of  the  key  approaches), 
see  brachmanSo  . 

Many  AI  planning  systems  have  opted  for  an  internal  knowledge  representation 
lang  tage  that  closely  resembles  first-order  predicate  logic  nilssonSO  .  The  advantages  of 
this  choice  are  the  clear  semantics  that  logic  enjoys,  as  well  as  the  well-understood  (and 
sound)  methods  of  deduct'on  that  can  be  employed  to  derive  new  knowledge  from  old 
knowledge.  Higher-order  log'cs  (meta-logic)  and  modal  logics  (dealing  with  issues  such 
as  time)  have  also  been  employed,  though  they  tend  to  amplify  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  that  the  logic  approach  has— it  is  usually  quite  inefficient. 

Expert  systems  have  popularized  the  use  of  more  or  less  homogenous  representation  of 
facts  and  rules.  While  these  systems  can  be  more  efficient  than  general  logic 
representations,  they  gain  this  efficiency  by  sacrificing  expressiveness.  In  addition,  a 

number  of  extensions  need  to  he  made  to  straight  logic  so  as  to  represent  issues  such  as 
unver.Tmty.  and  to  control  -eared  am  mg  the  rules  hayesrothSS  . 

e.rnantic  nets,  collections  of  nodes  connected  by  arcs,  were  an  early  popular  method 
for  representing  knowledge  in  deductive  systems  maidaS-i  .  These  relatively 
unstructured  collections  of  data  were  later  supplanted  for  the  most  part  by  frames. 
structured  collections  of  data  that  were  grouped  together  to  representational  advantage 

minskv8o  .  Each  frame  consists  of  labeled  slots  that  can  hold  values,  or  can  point  to 
other  frames  in  a  hierarchy.  Frames  allow  for  natural  wavs  to  deal  with  representation 
issues  such  as  default  values,  and  allow  for  natural  "inheritance’’  of  attributes  from 
frames  higher  in  the  hierarchy  (e.g.,  a  dog  frame  might  be  an  instance  of  the  mammal 
frame,  and  we  could  deduce  certain  properties  of  dogs  because  of  things  we  know  about 
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mammals).  As  with  semantic  nets,  however,  the  true  semantics  of  frames  are  not 
always  clear,  and  the  kinds  of  deductions  that  can  be  made  are  sometimes  similarly 
imprecise,  or  implicit  in  the  code  that  runs  the  system  (difficult  to  evaluate  as  to 
correctness  or  completeness). 

Newer  systems  have  attempted  to  incorporate  hybrids  of  logic.  expert  system  rules, 
frames,  etc.  into  a  single  flexible  and  powerful  system.  See.  for  example,  the  LOOPS 
system  discussed  in  stefik83  . 
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